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THE SELECTION OF DIPLOMATISTS 


Royal Commission on the Civil Service: Fifth Report of the 


Commissioners. Cd. 7748. 54d. 

Royal Commission on the Civil Service: Appendix to the Fifth 
Report of the Commissioners. Minutes of Evidence, with 
Appendices. Cd. 7749. 3s. 


The fifth report of the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service deals with the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 
Those services have been the subject of no fewer than five 
previous enquiries in a little over half a century. In 1858 a 
Select Committee enquired into the organisation of the Con- 
sular Service, and in 1861 a similar committee reported on 
the Diplomatic Service; and the two services were the 
subject of reports by a Select Committee in 1870-1 and the 
Ridley Commission, 1886-90. Finally, in 1903 there was 
a report by a Departmental Committee upon the Consular 
Service. When one considers how the administrative world 
of the Great War has changed from that of the Crimean War, 
it is rather astonishing to find that through all these enquiries 
that arm of administration which deals with international 
problems has come out unscathed by any very great changes. 
This is particularly true of the Diplomatic Service. The 
subject which chiefly exercises Lord Macdonell and his fellow 
Commissioners is the recruitment of diplomatists, and the 
problem in its essential points still stands where it stood 
after 1881. The candidate for admission to the Diplomatic 
Service is at present obliged to comply with the following 
conditions : 

1. He has to guarantee that he has a private income of not 
less than £400 a year. 





2. He has to obtain permission of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to appear before a Board of Selection. 

3. He must be “ passed ” by the Board of Selection, which 
is composed of officials of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service. The Board reports to the Secretary of State on the 
candidate, and if this report is favourable, the candidate is 
** nominated.” 

4. The “ nominated ” candidate must compete with other 
nominated candidates in an examination, which is the same 
as the Home and Indian Civil Service (Class I.) examination. 
Candidates are allowed to choose the year in which they will 
compete. 

The method of recruitment for the Foreign Office is similar 
except that there is no property qualification. It will be 
seen that it is a method combining nomination and limited 
competition by examination. Many years ago diplomacy was 
defined as “the last choice preserve of administration practised 
as a sport,” and in 1869 the Diplomatic Corps was described 
as “‘ a close and inefficient service regulated by favouritism.” 
Mr. Hoare, one of the Commissioners who dissents from the 
report, accuses his fellow Commissioners of agrecing with the 
latter description. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be about the efficiency and favouritism, it certainly is 
true that the Diplomatic is a “ close” Service : it is closed to 
all persons who have not got a considerable private income 
and who do not belong to that small class of persons which is 
principally composed of the aristocracy. The Commissioners 
do not propose to convert it into an open service : they con- 
sider that diplomacy requires “ certain qualities ’’ which “ it 
is impossible to describe in detail,” but which include “ powers 
of observation, good address, readiness to take responsi- 
bility, and above all capacity to mix on easy terms with men 
of all classes in the countries to which diplomatists may 
be sent.”” These qualities they do not think can be obtained 
without personal selection, and the only changes which they 
recommend are intended to widen the area from which selec- 
tion is made. They recommend, therefore, that (1) the pro- 
perty qualification should be abolished and the young diplo- 
matist should be paid a living wage, which is apparently 
between £400 and £500 a year; (2) the requirement that 
applicants must obtain the Foreign Secretary’s permission 
to appear before the Board of Selection should be abolished ; 
(3) the Board of Selection should be reconstructed on a wider 
basis—i.e., it should consist of three members of the Foreign 
Office and Diplomatic Service, one “ person of experience and 
repute unconnected with the public service,” and the First 
Civil Service Commissioner. Five Commissioners dissent 
from these proposals and make an interesting alternative 
suggestion. They propose that no “ permission ” or “ nomi- 
nation ” shall be required before the examination, but that 
candidates shall take the ordinary Class I. Civil Service 

examination in the ordinary way, and that after passing it 
those successful candidates who have applicd for the Foreign 
Service shall appear before the Board of Selection. This 
clearly would widen the area of selection in a way in which 
the proposals of the majority would not : the majority would 
make the candidates pass through the narrow neck of the 
bottle held by a predominantly official Board before exami- 
nation : the five Commissioners would pass only the success- 
ful candidates through the narrow neck. In the first case 
probably only those people who belong to a small class 
approved officially will find their way into the bottle : in the 
second case the examination itself will ensure that members 
of other classes will find their way there. 
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The other most important questions regarding the Diplo- 
matic Corps considered by the Commission are two : first, 
its amalgamation with the Diplomatic Establishment of the 
Foreign Office, and, second, the Commercial Attaché. Up to 
the present, free transferability between the two branches 
of the service has not been possible because the pay of the 
diplomat has admittedly not been a living wage, while that 
of the Foreign Office official is a living wage. There are 
obvious disadvantages in such a system, and the Commission, 
having put the remuneration of the Diplomatic Corps on a 
** business footing,” is now able to recommend (with a few 
dissentients) the amalgamation of the two services up to 
and including the grades of Assistant Under-Secretary and 
Minister of the Third Grade. 

As regards the Commercial Attaché, it is to be regretted 
that the Commission did not deal with the subject more fully. 
The relation of the Foreign Service to international com- 
meree and finance is of the utmost importance and 
difficulty, and will probably become more so. It is trade 
and finance which are binding nations more inextricably 
together than they were ever bound before. It is only 
through the Foreign Office that we can get an Intelligence 
Department for international trade and finance, and it is 
through the Foreign Office, too, that we should be working 
out an International Commercial Code. The existing 
organisation for these great duties is primitive, and the Com- 
mission shows no sign that it has realised the necessity of 
creating a new one. It contents itsclf merely with recom- 
mending that there shall be more Commercial Attachés—at 
the present moment there is only one for an area including 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway !—and 
that their duties should be purely advisory. 

It is again this subject of international trade which the 
Commission might with advantage have treated more fully in 
dealing with the Consular Service. It summarily dismisses 
the question of amalgamating the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services, and does not mention the chief argument for such 
amalgamation—namely, that it is only by some reconstruc- 
tion of the two services that the duties referred to above will 
receive adequate recognition in the Foreign Office. As it is, 
the Commission confines itself to dealing with the recruitment 
and organisation of the Consular Service on the existing lines. 
The Service is at present divided into three branches : 
(1) the General, (2) the Far Eastern, (3) the Levant. The 
system of recruitment is different for all three, though it 
agrees in being a system of nomination and limited com- 
petition. (It is a significant fact that the Foreign Office in 
1903 introduced nomination into the Levant and Far Eastern 
Services after a “‘ Departmental Committee,” although the 
former had been recruited by open competition since 1877 
and the latter since 1872.) The Commission now recom- 
mends that all three branches, while remaining distinct, 
should be recruited by open competition without nomina- 
tion, and that “the principle should be adopted of taking 
young men at an age corresponding to a definite stage in 
the educational system of the country, and then training 
them for their work.” These recommendations would, if 
adopted, not materially modify the Levant and Far Eastern 
Services, but they would probably change the General Ser- 
vice. That service is at present recruited from men between 
the ages of 22 and 27, the aim of those who fixed the age 
limits being to get persons with commercial experience to 
come forward as candidates. This aim has not been realised, 
and the Commissioners propose, therefore, that as it is 
impossible to recruit the finished product, we should try to 
recruit sound raw material and then train it. In order to 
obtain sound material, they recommend an open competitive 
examination to be taken at the age of 18, while the training 
will consist of first a two years’ course of special study at a 
university, then a period during which the Consular Proba- 
tioner will be attached to the Foreign Office and Board of 
Trade, and finally one or two years’ service as Consular 
Assistant at one of the larger Consulates abroad. These 


changes would be all to the good; the doubt is whether they 
go deep enough. 


— 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Judicial Statistics, England and Wales, 1913. Part I. Crimina) 
Statistics. Cd. 7767. 1s. 6d. 

Judicial Statistics of Scotland for the Year 1913. Cd. 7734, 
Is. 4d. 


There was no marked increase or decrease of crime jn 
1913. The total number of persons tried for indictable 
offences in England and Wales fell by 4,261 to 63,269, the 
lowest figure since 1907, with the exception of 1911. The 
number of persons dealt with for non-indictable offences 
on the other hand, rose from 663,139 in 1912 to 680,290. 
The Scottish statistics are similar in character; there has 
been a slight decrease of serious crime and an increase of 
** Miscellaneous Offences.” 

In our review last year of these annual publications we 
drew attention to the close relation between unemployment 
and crime, and showed that a low trade union percentage 
was almost invariably accompanied by a decline in offences 
against property and, on the other hand, by an increase of 
drunkenness. The same thing has been happening once 
more. The trade union percentage of unemployed for 1913 
was 2-1, an exceptionally low figure; the number of cases 
of drunkenness tried in England and Wales was 204,038, 
the highest since 1906. In Scotland the number was 
102,090, an increase of about 10,000 over 1912. Here the 
rise is to a certain extent nominal; the Temperance (Scot- 
land) Act, 1913, created a new offence, ‘“* Drunk and entering 
Public House,” which was committed by 2,323 persons in 
the four months of 1913 during which the Act was in opera- 
tion. But, when this is allowed for, there still remains the 
substantial increase of drunkenness of nearly 9 per cent. 
It is reasonable to conclude that the only serious crimes 
which do not show a decrease in Scotland are to a certain 
extent dependent upon the abuse of alcohol: they are, 
“Assaults by husbands on wives, Sexual Crimes, and 
Indecent Exposure.” 

The general prosperity of 1913 is reflected in a distinct 
decrease in the proportion of persons who went to prison 
in default of the payment of fines. In England and Wales 
the proportion was 15 per cent., against 17-12 per cent. in 
1912 (in Scotland 41 per cent., against 44 per cent. in 1912), 
In Scotland, indeed, the prisons are very largely filled by 
men and women who are unable to pay their fines, as there 
were 36,270 who were incarcerated in default of payment 
and only 8,024 who received sentences of imprisonment 
without the option. Of these, only 85 were sent to penal 
servitude. The Commissioners of the Scottish Department 
of Prisons and Judicial Statistics have frequently called 
attention to the stupidity of the present system, and have 
suggested that the fines have been too severe as a rule, and 
that time should be allowed for their payment more often 
than is the case. The new Criminal Justice Administration 
Act should improve matters in this respect. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon students of 
criminal statistics that these refer firstly to matters of 
administration and legislation, and only secondly to morals. 
From the study of comparative tables of the numbers of 
persons tried for the various indictable offences, it is almost 
impossible to answer the question, Are we getting more 
virtuous? Many crimes are committed with almost 
mechanical regularity. The number of murders ccmmitted 
in the course of one year has only varied by as many as 
twenty from the number of the year before once in the last 
two decades. A numerical increase of crime may be due 
to the creation of a new offence ; the Punishment of Incest 
Act, 1908, has been responsible for about fifty cases in each 
of the years 1909-1913, and the Inebriates Act, 1898, for 
about 300 cases of habitual drunkenness annually ; while, 
in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction the number of cases 
tried under the Employment of Children Acts has risen 
from 418 in 1904, the first year of the operation of the first 
of these Acts, to 2,439 in 1913, the highest on record. 

The total number of juvenile offenders tried in England 
and Wales during 1913 was 38,341, of whom 20,725 were 
children under fourteen. About 96 per cent. of these were 
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brought before Juvenile Courts. Of these, again, 41 per 
cent. were convicted (against 39 per cent. last year), and 
orders without conviction were made against 47 per cent. 
(same as last year). The business of Juvenile Courts is to 
supply alternatives to imprisonment, and the 17,648 
defendants who were proved guilty but not “ convicted ” 
(which would have meant imprisonment) were dealt with 
by being discharged in 9,529 cases (with or without payment 
of costs and damages), whilst 2,447 were ordered to enter into 
recognisances, 4,465 were placed under the supervision of 
probation officers, 1,200 were sent to industrial schools, and 
7 were placed in the care of relatives, ete. The total number 
of Probation Orders made was 10,379, a decrease of 814 on 
1912. Five hundred and nineteen persons were admitted, 
on conviction, into Borstal institutions in England and 
Wales, and 75 in Scotland. Of these 424 in England and 
Wales and 12 in Scotland had not been previously con- 
victed. From this it would appear that the Scottish Courts 
hold views as to the purpose and value of Borstal treatment 
differing from those current here, but no explanation is 
supplied by the figures in question. 

The Scottish Judicial Statistics volume contains an 
amazing table showing the previous imprisonments of 
prisoners convicted in summary courts. No fewer than 379 
prisoners had each been before the magistrate at least one 
hundred times. As might be expected, the offences of the 
majority of these were committed in drink ; still we wonder 
what was the previous record of the two women of over 
fifty convictions each whose last offence was “ brothel 
keeping.” There are no exactly comparable figures for 
England and Wales, but we are told that the number of 
prisoners sentenced in 1913 who had been previously con- 
victed includes no fewer than 14,488 who had each already 
served above twenty terms. Forty per cent. of these were 
women. The total number of commitments of habitual 
drunkards to Inebriate Reformatories in England and 
Wales for 1913—310 in all—seems extremely small in view 
of these facts. 

This brings us to the final subject of importance dealt 
with in these statistics, the habitual offender. In 19138, 
67 persons were sentenced to terms of Preventive Detention 
in addition to Penal Servitude. Preventive Detention can 
be inflicted for periods of from five to ten years, but in 
52 of the cases it was of the minimum length, and in no 
case did the original sentence exceed five years. All the 
prisoners had had not less than four previous convictions, 
and, with one exception, had served previous terms of penal 
servitude. On December 31st, 1913, 199 persons were 
serving this form of imprisonment. Although the cases of 
prisoners undergoing preventive detention are periodically 
reviewed with a view to discharge upon licence if there is 
“a reasonable probability” that the convict will lead a 
reformed life, or is likely to be harmless in the future, only 
8 were so licensed during the year; perhaps the smallness 
of the number may be due to the fact that few of those 
undergoing preventive detention on December 31st, 1913, 
had served as much as two years of this part of their sentence 
rather than to their irreclaimable nature. 


WORK, WAGES, AND INDUSTRIAL 
STRIFE 


Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
United Kingdom in 1913, with Comparative Statistics. Cd. 
7635. lid. 

Report on Strikes and Lock-outs and on Conciliation and 
Arbitration Boards in the United Kingdom in 1913, with 
Comparative Statistics. Cd.7658. Is. 3d. 

The upward movement of wages which began in 1910 
was continued at an accelerated rate in 1913. 

The figures in the Board of Trade report refer, of course, 
only to changes in rates of wages. No attempt is made 
to estimate alterations in the actual earnings of the workers. 
The increases and decreases in the standard weekly wage 
are ascertained for each industry. These figures are multi- 


—- by the number of workers known to have been affected. 
hus the change in the standard wages bill for a full ordinary 
week’s work is arrived at. To ascertain the effect upon the 
income of the workpeople the figures must be modified by 
an allowance for unemployment, short-time and overtime. 

In the trades in which the number of workpeople affected 
by changes is known, 1,868,086 workpeople secured increases 
in rates of wages amounting to £180,462 per week ; 35,727 
sustained decreases amounting to £1,751 per week. There 
was thus a net increase in the wages bill for a full ordinary 
weck’s work of £178,711. This figure has only been exceeded 
twice in the twenty years since the Board of Trade first 
collected these statistics. The years in which larger increases 
have been recorded are 1900 and 1907. The total amount 
of wages paid last year (without allowing for time lost or 
overtime) exceeded by over six million pounds the amount 
that would have been paid if wages had remained at the 
level reached in 1912. 

The industries in which the largest total increases occurred 
were coal-mining (£102,175 per week), building (£23,165), 
engineering and shipbuilding (£13,351), and textiles (£9,640). 
Between them these industries accounted for 83 per cent. 
of the aggregate net increase in all trades, coal-mining alone 
being responsible for 57 per cent. of the whole. In coal- 
mining practically all the changes recorded were increases, 
except in Scotland, where there was a fall in October counter- 
balanced by a rise of the same amount in December : taking 
the country as a whole, wages at the end of the year stood 
at a higher level than at the end of any of the last twenty 
years except 1900. In the building trades there had been a 
long period of stagnation down to 1912, when an upward 
tendency began to show itself. This was even more marked 
in 1913 than in the previous year, the net increase in the 
wages bill for a full week’s work being £23,165 in the former 
and £8,360 in the latter year. The rise was notable also for 
its wide distribution over the country. The amount varied 
as between different localities, but the most usual amount 
was 3d. an hour : in several cases, however, the same body of 
men received two increments of this amount at different 
dates in the year. The rise was not confined to any single 
class of workers within the industry: all the occupational 
groups were favourably affected; painters and decorators 
account for the largest share (£5,675 per week), but car- 
penters and joiners (£5,364), labourers (£4,362), and brick- 
layers (£4,072) are not far behind them : the numbers affected 
in these various groups were 35,518, 51,517, 42,887, and 
27,678 respectively. In 1912 the increase was not similarly 
spread over all classes in the industry: in that year 43,000 
carpenters and joiners received nearly half of the whole : the 
total number of workpeople affected was 189,871 in 1913, 
as against 95,000 in 1912. In the textile trades the principal 
feature of the year was a number of changes in the woollen 
and worsted and dyeing industries of the West Riding 
arranged by agreement between organised bodies of work- 
people and employers. In former years, though a large 
number of workpeople participated in the changes, there 
had been a rather marked absence of collective bargaining. 

In the trades in which the number of workpeople affected 
is not known precisely, the outstanding event was the 
rise in the wages of agricultural labourers. The net increase 
in the average weekly cash wages bill in the districts affected 
is computed at £9,964. This is nearly twice as large as the 
increase in 1912 (£5,291), and exceeds the sum total of the 
increases recorded in the last ten years: the average yearly 
increase in the period 1904-1911 was £443. The average 
monthly wage of seamen on steamships was greater by 
Ils. Id. than in 1912: they had gained 5s. 11d. a month 
in 1912 as against 1911, and 7s. 6d. in 1911 as against 1910: 
the monthly wage in 1918 was 25s. higher than in 1903. 
The wages of firemen and trimmers have followed a similar 
course. 

The aggregate number of hours worked in a standard 
week again fell during the year. 146,953 workpeople had 
their hours reduced, and 7,665 had them increased. The 
net effect on the weckly working time of the workers affected 
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was a decrease of 377,673 hours. The increases were almost 
entirely confined to the building trade, in which they were 
due to a rearrangement of the summer and winter periods, 
and not to an increase in the weekly hours in the ordinary 
sense. The occupations in which the net decrease was 
greatest were the transport trades (108,678), the clothing 
trades (58,229), and the building trades (41,164). 

These changes, both in wages and hours, were for the 
most part brought about without a strike or lock-out. 
Alterations in wage-rates arranged after a stoppage of work 
affected only 171,000 workpeople (about 9 per cent. of the 
total number whose wage-rates were altered). Changes in 
the hours of 121,000 workpeople were effected without a 
stoppage of work; the changes affecting 33,000 (21 per 
cent. of the total) were made after a stoppage. These figures 
refer only to the trades in which the numbers of workpeople 
affected are known exactly, and do not, of course, give any 
indication of the extent of industrial unrest even in those 
trades. 

For information on that subject the second of the reports 
under review must be consulted. 

The year was remarkable for the number of disputes 
(1,497) which occurred during its course, far exceeding the 
number recorded in any previous year. The number of 
workpcople involved (688,925) was also higher than in any 
previous year except 1911 and 1912—the years of the great 
transport and coal strikes. The majority of disputes were 
at single firms, and affected only a small number of work- 
people. In nearly one-half less than 100 workpeople were 
concerned, and the vast majority (1,366) involved less than 
1,000. These comparatively small stoppages accounted for 
35 per cent. of the total number of workpeople involved. 
Only sixteen disputes involved 5,000 workpeople and over, 
but they accounted for about 32 per cent. of the total 
number. Most of the disputes were also small in respect of 
duration. Four-fifths of them lasted for less than a month. 
Only 114 lasted for 10 weeks or over, but they accounted 
for more than half the total number of days lost 
(7,800,000 out of 12,300,000). The principal causes of dispute 
were questions of wages, “trade unionism,” and “ the 
employment of particular classes of persons”: these involved 
283,146, 120,470, and 53,714 workpeople respectively. 
The most important single disputes were the famous general 
strike in Dublin (of which a short history is contained in 
this report) and a strike in the tube and other metal trades 
in the Midlands. 


THE STATISTICAL ABSTRACT AND 
ITS GERMAN COUNTERPART 


Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each of the Last 
Fifteen Years from 1899-1913. Sixty-first number. (Cd. 
7636. 1s. 11d. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than give the usual 
annual welcome to the Statistical Abstract. In contents 
and arrangement it is similar to the long line of predecessors, 
and those who are in the habit of using it are probably well 
satisfied that no very drastic change is made. At the same 
time it might be useful to compare it with its younger German 
counterpart, the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich, now in its thirty-third year of issue. The German 
Abstract is obviously founded upon the English. Whether 
it has improved on the original or whether we ourselves have 
any lessons to learn from our pupils may be judged from the 
following brief survey. 

The German Imperial Statistical Year Book is in the same 
size and has very nearly the same number of pages as our 
own Abstract. The price is two marks, roughly one penny 
more than ours. But for this it provides a linen backing and 
a limp linen cover, exccllent features for a book in such 
continual use. Particularly useful are the twenty pages of 
introduction, giving a carefully-drawn-up summary of the 
sources from which the summary tables in the body of the 
book are drawn. In this way the reader, should he desire 
to check the tables, or should he wish for further or more 


detailed figures, can at once discover where he is to turn 
among the bewildering mass of government publications, 
Apart from this convenience, the list of authorities provides 
an excellent advertisement for other Government publica- 
tions. For one reader of individual blue books there are 
probably a hundred users of the Abstract. Were it made 
easy for these to discover at once where further information 
is to be found they would time and again be tempted to do so. 
In the German Year Book, it may be added, a final page of 
introduction gives a list of the numbers of the official journal, 
the Deutsche Reichsanzeiger, in which the preliminary official] 
figures for trade, finance, population, etc., are to be found. 

In the German Year Book a great economy of space is 
gained by giving comparisons seldom for more than five 
years back, and hardly ever for more than ten. Whether 
this limitation of survey is an advantage is open to doubt. 
At the same time it allows a far greater number of subjects 
to be dealt with, a wider contemporary, if a more narrow 
historical survey. Another contrast is that, while in our 
own Abstract the different subjects are grouped together in 
a somewhat haphazard plan, the scheme of the German Year 
Book shows a most carefully-ordered sequence. First come 
population statistics, census returns, returns as to the 
number of foreigners in Germany, etc. Next, the “ move- 
ment of population,” births, marriages, deaths, suicides, 
emigration, etc. Agriculture, forestry and fishery are dealt 
with in the third section, details of land under cultivation, 
harvest results, ete. Live stock returns, slaughter house and 
meat inspection statistics have a section to themselves. 
Under the large section of Industry, which follows, are given 
summary figures of the three German censuses of production, 
agreements between employers and employees, strikes and 
lock-outs, wages, and detailed production statistics for all the 
larger industries. In England, while certain of these sub- 
jects are omitted entirely, others are dealt with (more fully 
and more satisfactorily also) in our Abstract of Labour 
Statistics. The sixth section is reserved for all that is classed 
under that useful German word Verkehr : post, telegraph and 
telephone, railways, railway accidents, motor traflic, inland 
navigation and waterways, shipping statistics, wrecks, etc., 
most of these subjects being dealt with in more detail than 
in our own Abstract. Foreign trade takes up the next 
section. This is followed by money and credit: coinage, 
banking, discount, Government stocks, savings banks, ete. 
After a section on prices comes a most useful section on 
consumption, with estimates of consumption for almost all 
the more important products. Sections on education and 
justice follow, while a special section is devoted to the last 
election returns for the Reichstag. Details of the army and 
navy take up the next section, with special figures for the 
workmen employed in both services. Finance, insurance 
and trading companies each has its section, with further 
sections for the labour market, and for employers and em- 
ployees’ associations (trade unions, etc.). Finally, there are 
the sections for public health (somewhat insufficient), veterin- 
ary questions, and meteorology, with a short colonial section, 
in no way comparing with our own statistical abstract for 
the British Empire. An appendix of 70 pages gives a brief 
international survey, which again in England is far better 
supplied by our own Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries. 
Finally, a number of maps or charts are given at the end, 
differing in each year. In 1912, for instance, were three 
double-page maps showing the increase and decrease of 
population in different parts of Germany. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said in so brief a survey to 
show that the German Year Book, while suffering from the 
immensity of the field which it attempts to cover, has some 
points which perhaps it would be worth while imitating. 
The excellent arrangement of matcrial and the bibliographical 
introduction could at least be imitated by those responsible 
for our own Abstract, even if no additions were made to the 
subjects dealt with and no modification introduced to 
limit the number of years over which the survey extends. 
Whether the map supplement is in place in such a yearly 
Abstract is open to doubt. 
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INSURANCE—INDUSTRIAL AND 


1 

. COMMERCIAL 

Assurance Companies: Return. Part A—Life Assurance State- 
3 ments, H. of C. 49, 6s. 4d. Part B—Statements of General 
° Assurance Business and of Bond Investment Business, 
: H. of C. 49—1., 4s. 8d. 

L 


Thirteen hundred and sixty pages of assurance companies’ 
balance sheets will probably not be a sufficiently strong 
attraction to make the average citizen late for his dinner. 
Yet these volumes, for those who care to burrow into them, 
| contain some remarkable information on certain develop- 
ments of our modern civilisation. They should be read in 
' conjunction with two articles on “Industrial Insurance” which 
appeared in Tue NEw STATESMAN of March 21st and 28th, 
1914, dealing with the progress and results of one of the 
ingenious schemes by which the needs of the poor are turned 
| to handsome capitalist profit. Part A, relating to life 
| assurance, contains the returns of the eighty-odd “ Ordinary 
Companies established within the United Kingdom,” as well 
as of fifteen established outside the kingdom, and of nineteen 
“Industrial Companies” (i.e., companies granting life 
policies for sums of less than £20 for premiums payable 
weekly or monthly through agents). The total income for 
the year 1913 of the ordinary companies was £46,392,061 
(premiums and interest on investments), and their dividends 
and bonuses to shareholders amounted to £503,706. The 
Prudential is far beyond any of its rivals, with an income of 
nearly 6} millions and a life assurance fund standing at 
the end of the year at £45,693,480 (the aggregate of all the 
companies being £381,491,584). The industrial companies 
show an aggregate income of £19,316,393, and pay in share- 
holders’ dividends and profits £758,784. It should be 
observed, however, that these figures do not by any means 
represent the whole volume of industrial insurance. For 
there are some 40 Collecting Friendly Societies, which carry 
on the same business in the same way as the industrial com- 
panies, and several of them, such as the Liverpool Victoria 
and the Royal Liver, rank in the magnitude of their trans- 
actions with all but the biggest company. But on the 
purely technical ground that they do not come within the 
scope of the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, they find no 
place in this return. 

The Prudential is both an ordinary and an industrial 
company, and here again it is at the head of the list. The 
magnitude of its business is extraordinary. 





| Aggregate of 





Life Assurance Fund at beginning of 
year ... eee 


oa. aie. 2 37,510,776 | 53,084,829 
Life Assurance Fund at end of year... 55,7 


39,128,621 | 5,762,235 
| 


| 
19138. | Prudential. | All Industrial 

Companies. 

£ £ 
Premiums one ese 7,874,456 | 17,291,641 
Interest on Investments . ah 1,434,613 | 2,024,752 
Claims Paid a — oe = 3,139,193 | 7,236,404 
Surrenders sen 208,551 274,217 
Commission to Agents ... | 2,333,022" | 4,504,839 
Expenses of Management eva .. | 1,157,088*| 8,448,816 
Shareholders’ Dividends and Profits ... 600,000 | 758,784 

| 

| 


* Including cost of work done in connection with the Prudential 
Approved Societies under the Insurance Act (£296,630 6s. 3d.). 


The nearest approach to the “ Pru” is made by the Pearl, 
with an income of about 2} millions, shareholders’ dividends 
of £67,526, and a life fund of £4,817,190. 

Now a comparison of certain of these items in the state- 
ments of the ordinary companics (7.e., roughly, those dealing 
with the better-off sections of the community), on the one 
hand, and of the industrial companies, insuring the poorer 
classes, on the other, reveals some striking facts. 

Take, for instance, the return obtained for their premium 
in the shape of claims paid, surrenders, and bonuses by the 
assured. The ordinary companies disbursed during the 
year under these heads about 27} millions out of their income 











of rather under 46} millions—i.e., a return of close on £3 
for every £5 of income. The industrial companies’ income 
was £19,316,393, and their disbursements in claims and 
surrenders 74 millions—or a return of less than £2 for every 
£5 of income ; a comparison which remains equally striking 
if we correct it by allowing for the several amounts by 
which the life assurance funds are increased. 

_ The chief cause of the disadvantageous position of those 
insured in the industrial as compared with those in the 
ordinary companies is, of course, to be found in the great 
expense of the system of personal canvassing and house-to- 
house collection of the weekly premiums, reflected in the large 
sums paid in agents’ commissions. The Prudential alone 
employed in 1913 an army of 17,524 agents for the weekly 
collection of premiums from 17,887,729 policies ! Altogether, 
the industrial companies were paying about }d. for the collec- 
tion of every 1d. of premium (that is to say, the assured 
were paying it); whilst their expenses of management 
amounted to 20 per cent. of the premiums (the proportion 
in the case of the ordinary companies being not much over 
8 per cent.). It is not fair, of course, to press these contrasts 
too far; for the transactions of the industrial company are 
by their nature more expensive than those of the ordinary 
company. It must necessarily cost more to deal with a 
vast number of small policies, just as it would cost more to 
collect an income tax from the working classes than from 
millionaires, and just as the charge for coal bought in 
hundredweights is greater than if it be bought in tons. 
There is also the strange fact that the companies are allowed 
to make what arbitrary distribution they choose of their 
expenses, as between the two branches of the business. 
Nevertheless, when all due allowance has been made, the 
disparity is still far too great, and the costliness of the 
workman’s life insurance remains a scandal. These unat- 
tractive balance sheets, then, are really pretty strong 
evidence of the need for the far more economical provision 
of funeral benefit that would be made possible by a nation- 
alisation of insurance. 

Part B of the Return deals with the business of fire insur- 
ance, personal accident insurance, employers’ liability 
insurance, and bond investment. One hundred and thirty-one 
fire companies collected in premiums during the year 
£29,241,894. Their total of claims paid was £15,195,172, 
and their reserves at the end of the year were £27,846,074. 
For employers’ liability premiums were written by 66 com- 
panies to the amount of £3,693,627; a total of £1,912,345 
was paid in claims (including legal and medical expenses), 
and the reserves stood at £3,464,867. Here, too, it seems 
that much might be saved by an amalgamation of the 
obligatory provision for sufferers from industrial accidents 
and industrial diseases, which the employer now makes by 
insuranee, with the equally obligatory provision for suf- 
ferers from other accidents and diseases, which is now made 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s Act. 


GERMAN TRADE 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. No. 5404, Germany, 1913, 
54d. No. 5414, Hamburg, 1913, 43d. No. 5417, German 
Togoland. 14d. 

Sir Francis Oppenheimer’s Report on the Trade of Germany 
for 1913 is, as usual, a masterly analysis of economic con- 
ditions, in which the various movements and changes noted 
in the half-dozen consular districts of Germany are finally 
correlated. The year under review was a good year for 
Germany. One wave of industrial expansion had quietly 
spent itself, and another was already in sight. The condition 
of the money market was favourable. The characteristic 
features of German industry were developing normally, 
A declining boom period is the most favourable time for 
syndication, because during the boom the capacity for output 
has been increased, and when it has passed the greater pro- 
duction would, if unrestricted, cause prices and profits to 
fall considerably. A decided tendency towards concentra- 
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tion was therefore the outstanding feature of 1913. There 
was, of course, the usual horizontal amalgamation of one 
business with another of the same class. But there were also 
numerous cases of the far more significant perpendicular 
form of combination. Large works acquired their own means 
of transport; in particular, several mining-shipping com- 
binations took place. These, of course, specially affected 
the Rhine region. Hence has followed an interesting develop- 
ment of State enterprise ; in order to prevent the ultimate 
syndication of Rhine shipping, the Governments of Prussia, 
Baden, and Bavaria have each acquired preponderant 
interests in one or more large Rhenish shipping concerns. 
Another perpendicular form of industrial concentration 
consists of the amalgamation of a business with its chief 
consumer. Krupps, for example, bought up two ship- 
building yards. These combinations are in a position to 
* obtain special facilities from the Government which would 
be denied to the smaller fry. These privileges in turn 
strengthen their position and give them an additional lead.” 

But while capitalist organisation is growing stronger, the 
state of the labour market, even during the boom years 
preceding 1913, has remained unsatisfactory. In the build- 
ing trades, of which complete statistical data are available, 
there were, in 1918, 246 applicants for every 100 vacant jobs. 
In recent years emigration to the United States has prac- 
tically ceased ; immigration into Germany, especially from 
Austria, has grown considerably. Cheap labour from the 
villages, the increasing employment of women and juveniles 
as machinery has gradually superseded skilled labour, and, 
above all, the over-production encouraged by protective 
tariffs, all contributed to a distinct instability. Moreover, 
“the foundation of every syndicate is accompanied by a 
colossal game of bluff—and the game is periodically repeated 
once the syndicate has come into existence.” 

These facts explain the increase in the relative proportion 
of raw materials and half-finished goods in the total value of 
the German export trade. In 1907 this class of goods was 
24-2 per cent. of the total export. In 1913 it was 265 
per cent. This class is to a large extent a “ forced 
export ’’—i.e., goods which have been produced in excess 
of probable requirements and exported at the low prices 
permitted by the syndicates for half-finished goods in foreign 
markets. Obviously a growing export trade could not be 
regarded with complete satisfaction when foreed exports 
were an item which both absolutely and relatively was 
growing larger. From this fact the Weltwirtschafi move- 
ment has proceeded. 

“In Germany Weltwirtschaft is the latest hue and cry ; 
it has already begun to influence German thought and 
German institutions. It has entered into the new law con- 
cerning German nationality which makes it easier for the 
German subject, residing abroad, to maintain his German 
nationality.” The movement in question is a study of the 
methods by which Germany might accomplish her “* economic 
mission abroad.” It is supported largely by professors. 

Germany’s foreign export trade (deducting precious 
metals) amounted to 10,080,600,000 marks, and her import 
trade to 10,695,400,000 marks. This approximation of imports 
and exports was due largely to the increasing export of coal, 
iron, and agricultural produce, and to the decreasing import 
of raw materials, due to the declining industrial boom. 
We notice that the United Kingdom bought about 82 per 
cent. of Germany’s total export for 1913 of beet crystal 
sugar (granulated), and about 88 per cent. of her export of 
“ other sugar and bect sugar, raw, solid and liquid.” We 
supplied Germany with 9,209,000 tons of coal, the largest 
part of her import. This document will be extremely 
interesting to compare with its next successors. 

The Report for the Consular District of Hamburg (which 
includes places as far away as Rostock and the Mecklen- 
burgs) is divided into several sections. Hamburg itsclf 
experienced a satisfactory year; its export trade to the 
United Kingdom was £29,982,810, showing an increase of 
£4,397,514 over the previous year, the difference being mainly 
due to the larger quantity of foodstuffs sent to us. Bremen 


appears to have suffered more severely than Hamburg 
through the Balkan wars. From Hanover comes the 
following: ‘ Bitter complaints are raised against the Ger- 
man habit of attaching British appellations and epithets 
chiefly to articles of wearing apparel, with a view to rendering 
them more attractive and obtaining higher prices.” 

The Report for 1913 on German Togoland, we take it, 
will be the last of its race, as we annexed the country in 
August. There are about 1,500,000 natives in a country 
extending over some 33,660 square miles, where the usual 
wet tropical economic vegetation is grown and some cattle 
are raised. There are 265 miles of railway, run apparently 
at a handsome profit—the receipts for 1912 were just about 
double the expenditure of £24,631. The revenue for 1913 
amounted to £204,823, and the expenditure to £213,329; 
but the previous year there had been a surplus of £22,769, 
so that the colony may be said to pay its own way. 


LOCAL TAXATION 


Annual Local Taxation Returns, for the year 1912-13. Part 1., 
H. of C, 396, 10d. ; Part I., H. of C. 396-1., 5$d. ; Part IIL., 
H. of C. 396-I1., 1s. 1d.; Part V., H. of C. 396-IV., 3s. ; 
Part VI., 396—V., Is. 3d. 

Local Taxation Returns (Scotland) for the year 1912-13. 
423. 2s. 6d. 

Returns of Local Taxation in Ireland for the year 1912-13. Cd. 7289. 
Is. 


These voluminous returns deal with the financial transactions 
of all local authorities outside London. 

Part I. gives the valuation of rateable property according to 
the valuation lists and an abstract of the accounts of Poor Law 
Authorities. The rateable value of England and Wales (excluding 
London) in the year under review was £178,387,471. This shows 
an increase of nearly 24 million pounds on the preceding year. 
Since 1897 there has been an increase of 32°2 per cent. In 
1912-13 there was a decrease of rateable value (as compared with 
the preceding year) in only 8 administrative counties and 12 
county boroughs, while there was an increase in 45 administrative 
counties and 63 county boroughs. The average Poor Rate was 
in parishes in county boroughs 3s. 114d., in parishes in non- 
county boroughs 3s. 8d., in other urban parishes 3s. 8d., and in 
rural] parishes 4s.4}d. The poor rate is higher in rural than in 
urban parishes chiefly for the reason that in many rural areas 
there is no rate but the poor rate, while a large proportion of the 
expenditure of urban authorities is charged upon the general 
district rate or other rates not being poor rates. ‘The rate required 
for poor law purposes was on the average somewhat smaller in 
rural than in urban districts. The amount raised by guardiens 
to meet the precepts of county authorities was £9,774,393, an 
increase of £644,446 as compared with the preceding year; to 
meet the precepts of borough authorities £192,414 was raised. 
The expenditure of guardians on their own purposes was 
£11,604.467, nearly ail of which was expenditure on Poor Relief 
and connected purposes (£11,004,818). This latter sum was 
£358,089 more than the sum devoted to the same purposes in 
the preceding year—an increase of 3-4 per cent. 

Part Il. contains abstracts of the accounts of the 61 county 
councils in the country and of their joint committees—7 in number. 
The net annual value of rateable property in England and Wales 
as ascertained for the county rate basis was £121,035,728. The 
net total expenditure of the councils and their joint committees 
amounted to £19,553,971—an increase of over £300,000 on the 
preceding year. ‘The largest item in expenditure was, of course, 
education (£10,819,153) ; next came main roads (£3,658,562) and 
police (£2,236,871). Of the total, £9,435,570 is estimated to 
have been defrayed out of rates, £8,028.795 out of grants, and 
£2,089,606 from other sources. In the counties where elementary 
education was a general county purpose (i.c., chargeable by the 
council on the whole county equally) the rate for general county 
purposes varied from 2s, 103d. in Brecon (is. 2d. for elementary 
education) to 10d. in the Parts of Lindsey (6}d. in respect of 
elementary education). In the cases where elementary education 
was a special county purpose (i.e., chargeable by the council on 
part of the county only) the rate for general county purposes 
varied from 1s. 63d. in Hertford to 23d. in Yorks, E.R. In these 
cases the rate for elementary education as a special county 
purpose varied from 1s. 8d. in Glamorgan to 6d. in the Soke of 
Peterborough. e 

Part III. is mainly concerned with the accounts of rural district 
councils, parish councils and parish meetings. There were 652 
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rural district councils in the country. The total rateable value 
of the districts was £55,821,807. The expenditure of the councils 
defrayed from sources other than loans was £4,942,446—an 
jncrease of £83,044 as compared with 1911-12. The largest item 
of expenditure was the maintenance and repair of roads 
(€2,845,575, or 59 per cent. of the total); in addition nearly 
£83,000 was spent on the improvement of roads and £149,000 
was allocated to other payments relating to highways. 
The other chief items of expenditure were sewerage £219,295, 
waterworks £206,548, and the removal of house refuse 
£142,498. Of the total expenditure £3,584,601 (71 per cent.) 
was defrayed out of public rates, £351,074 came from 
grants under the Agricultural Rates Act, and the rest from 
yarious sources of which the chief were grants from the county 
councils in respect of roads and revenue from waterworks. The 
average rate for general expenses was Is. 2d.; the highest rate 
levied was 3s. 9d. and the lowest }d.; in the vast majority of 
cases the rate was somewhere between the limits of 6d. and Is. 6d. 
The expenditure out of loans was £622,957, of which nearly 
£500,000 was for waterworks and sewerage. The loans out- 
standing at the end of the year were £6,506,965, 88 per cent. of 
which were in respect of the two services just mentioned. The 
transactions of parish councils and parish meetings are not of 
great importance. Their total expenditure for the year amounted 
to a little more than a quarter of a million pounds. 

Part V. deals with the accounts of urban authorities (county 
borough councils, borough councils, 2nd urban district councils). 
The number of boroughs in existence was 324, of which 75 were 
county boroughs ; the councils of all the county boroughs and of 
182 non-county boroughs were local education authorities. In 
considering the accounts of these authoriiies it is convenient to 
separate their transactions as “ trading” bodies (i.¢., in respect 
of tramway, light railway, water, gas and electricity undertakings) 
from their other transactions. Apart from the expenses of 
municipal enterprises of the kind enumerated, the expenditure 
of county borough councils amounted to £29,326,220. Of this 
£7,797,876 went towards elementary and £1,859,815 towards 
higher education. The other principal items of expenditure 
were public roads and streets (£4,117,661), police (£2,046,345), 
sewerage and sewage disposal (£1,837,721), scavengering 
(£1,109,485), lighting (£877,732), loan charges, (£846,358). Of 
the total, £16,612,371 was defrayed out of rates, £5,578,090 out 
of grants, and £7,135,759 from other sources. The average rate 
was 6s. 2d. (of which Is. 4d. was in respect of education)—an 
advance of 3d. on the rate for the preceding year. Expenditure 
on trading enterprises (defrayed otherwise than by loans) was 
£17,877,073, and the totai receipts £19,192,454. The amount of 
loans outstandingin respect of these undertakings was £106,386,916. 

Non-county boroughs spent on purposes other than municipal 
trading enterprises £9,008,683. Here, again, the largest item was 
education, which cost £2,310,589 (including £240,994 for higher 
education). Public roads and streets accounted for £1,527,005 ; 
sewerage and sewage disposal for £787,100; public lighting for 
£395,126 ; scavengering for £334,190. Of the total, £2,945,170 
fell upon the rates, £37,490 came from grants, and £1,576,201 
from other sources. The average rate for purposes other than 
elementary education was 3s. 9}d., and for elementary education 
in those boroughs which are education authorities is. 1d. The 
loans outstanding for purposes other than trading enterprises 
amounted to £22,852,027. Tramways, light railways, water, 
gas and electricity undertakings cost the non-county boroughs 
£3,513.864 (excluding expenditure from loans), and the receipts 
from them were £3,687,622. The loans outstanding in respect 
of these services amounted to £20,807,910. 

The total expenditure of urban district councils out of revenue 
was £11,826,073, of which £2,580,501 was in respect of trading 
enterprises. The largest single item was the maintenance, 
improvement, etc., of public roads and streets (£2,202,875) ; 
next came education (£1,856,897) ; sewerage and sewage disposal 
cost £1,201,623 ; public lighting £529,614. The average rate 
(excluding rates for the purpose of elementary education) was 
8s.2}d. The total amount of loans outstanding was £35,348,891. 

Part VI. deals with the accounts of (1) Burial Boards and 
Joint Committees under the Burial Acts ; (2) Harbour, Dock, 
Pier, Canal, Quay, etc., Undertakings ; (3) Port Sanitary Authori- 
ties ; (4) Commissioners of Sewers, Drainage Boards, etc. ; (5) Dis- 
tress Committees ; (6) Joint Boards and Authorities for Mis- 
cellaneous Purposes. The receipts of the Harbour, ete., Authori- 
ties were £8,190,138, and their expenditure £7,735,784 ; they had 
£73,702,182 outstanding in loans. The Port of London Authority 
spent from revenue £3,311,736. The Metropolitan Water Board 
had an expenditure of £3,005,176 and an income of £2,943,473. 

The revenue of local authorities in Scotland in the year 1912-13 
(exclusive of loans and other capital receipts) was £18,430,731. 
Of this sum 44 per cent. was derived from assessment (i.¢., rates 


upon immovable property), 36 per cent. from revenue-producing 
undertakings, and 16 per cent. from Imperial subventions and 
payments. Of the eight million pounds derived from assess- 
ments three and a half million were from owners’ rates, the rest 
being imposed in respect of occupancy. The total revenue from 
rates represents an average rate of 4s. 10d. in the £ of gross 
rental and £1 14s. 2d. per head of population. This is an increase 
of 24d. in the £ on the preceding year—a larger increase than in 
any year since 1908-9. In 1892-3 the average rate was 2s. 114d. 
and in 1902-3 3s. 9d. The Imperial subventions represent an 
average grant of Is. 9d. per £ of gross rental, as against 1s. 9}d. 
in the preceding year, 1s. 6d. in 1902-3, and Is. 3$d. in 1893—4. 
The receipts from revenue-producing undertakings (excluding 
the rates for domestic water supply) were less than the expendi- 
ture upon them by some £740,000. A surplus of revenue over 
expenditure is shown in the case of gas supply, electricity supply, 
tramways, and markets, while the revenue of harbours and one 
or two minor undertakings is practically equal to the expenditure. 
The most important of the undertakings showing a deficit is the 
water supply ; but in this case the deficit is apparent rather 
than real, since the undertakings are credited only with the 
revenue derived from trade, etc., supplies sold by meter. If they 
are credited also with the product of the rates imposed for domestic 
supply, the deficit is reduced from £686,000 to £24,000. 

The receipts for the purposes of local government in Ireland 
during 1912-13, excluding loans and grants provided by Statute, 
amounted to £4,742,023. Of this amount 73 per cent. was 
raised directly by rates assessed on lands, buildings, ete., 12 per 
cent. was derived from tolls, fees, stamps, and dues, 6 per cent. 
from rents of property in lands, houses, etc., the remaining 
9 per cent. being made up of various miscellaneous items. These 
proportions are practically identical from year to year. The 
amount produced by rates (in which is included £107,661 raised 
in respect of water supplied for domestic and other purposes) 
represents an average of 4s. 43d. in the £ and an average of 
15s. 94d. per head of the population as estimated at the middle 
of the year. Of the total revenue of town and county autho- 
rities, 74 per cent. came from local sources and 26 per cent. 
from grants. On an average the grants were equivalent to 
Is. 9d. in the £ and to 6s. 4d. per head of estimated population. 
The net expenditure from revenue during the year amounted 
to £7,374,300, or, excluding electric lighting, gas, and tramway 
undertakings in the hands of municipal authorities, it was 
£6,523,371, of which a sum of £1,243,058 (or 19°1 per cent.) was 
applied to the discharge of borrowed moneys and the payment 
of interest and dividends on such moneys. The local indebtedness 
at the close of the year was £24,975,570. Of this £10,361,544 
related to municipal authorities. The municipal indebtedness 
includes £1,666,147 for water supplies, £1,898,827 for purposes of 
lighting, £1,116,442 for sewerage, and £1,095,440 in respect of 
schemes for the housing of the working classes ; while for housing 
schemes in rural districts the indebtedness stood at £6,640,554. 


HOW LONDON TRAVELS 
Report of the London Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade, 1914. 


Cd. 7757. 2s. 1d. 

A hundred years ago the Observer was discoursing to its readers 
on the startling growth of the Metropolis and calling special 
attention to “* the extraordinary population of the villages in its 
vicinage.” These villages—* most of them of the size of large 
towns *—included Kensington with 10,886 inhabitants, Hammer- 
smith with 7,393, Fulham with 5,903, and Wandsworth with 
5,644. If the writer of that article could have returned to London 
in 1913, he would have found Kensington grown to 172,402, 
Hammersmith to 121,603, Fulham to 153,325, Wandsworth to 
311,402. He would have found a Greater London nearly half 
a million acres in extent, with a population of about 7} millions 
bustling daily over its area in the trains of more than 30 railway 
companies, and in cabs, omnibuses and trams to the number of 
16,810. He would also have found that in one or two important 
matters we had not been able to keep pace with this huge develop- 
ment. The congestion of traflic, for instance, is a problem which 
has for some time been seriously exercising the authorities. The 
Report before us observes that “ although the substitution of 
motor for horse-drawn vehicles should in theory tend to lessen 
congestion, yet, in practice, the loss of time in any congested 
street goes a long way to neutralise the advantages of the motor, 
and even tends to check the pace at which the conversion of horse 
to motor progresses in the commercial world.” A good deal of 
this is, no doubt, due to the incompetence or thoughtlessness of 
drivers and to the cheerful annexation of the public streets by 
private traders for the loading and unloading of their carts. But 
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the chief cause is the inadequacy of the main arterial roads of 
London, which “ is becoming more marked each year.” Elaborate 
schemes of road improvement have been before the authorities, 
both central and local, and an important Conference on the 
subject, with the President of the Local Government Board in 
the chair, was held towards the end of 1913. So far, however, 
little has been done, and it is disagreeable to learn that * within 
the last year or so some of the lines originally selected for proposed 
new roads have become blocked by building developments.” 
The Report is certainly right in saying that town planning “ is 
the one matter of the utmost urgency.” 

As regards particular classes of traffic, the sections dealing with 
omnibuses will probably be of most interest to the reader. In 
1903 the Commissioner of Police licensed 3,623 horse “buses and 
13 motor ’buses. In 1913 the horse *buses were reduced to 142, 
while the motors had increased to 3,522, and carried during the 
year a total of over seven million passengers. Some of these 
were making journeys of 20 miles (e.g., from Clapham Common to 
Dorking) ; on other routes all-night services had been instituted ; 
and in many cases a system of through booking between trams, 
trains and omnibuses was in operation. Harmony among these 
authorities, however, is by no means the universal rule. The 
urban and suburban railway companies have been seriously 
troubled by the competition of the motor "buses, which have 
steadily extended their services into the outskirts of the Metro- 
polis. In this contest the public is, for the moment, in the happy 
position of being able to profit by reductions of fares and the 
other allurements by which the rivals endeavour to get the better 
of one another. Less satisfactory is the effect of this competition 
on the London County Council trams. In 1913-14 the average 
passenger receipts per car mile were 8-94d., as against 9°73d. in 
1912-18, and 10°98d. in 1911-12, and the Council found the 
revenue of the tramways insufficient to meet working expenses 
and debt charges. It must be remembered, however, as the 
Report says, that the system has not been built up purely for 
revenue purposes (this is an idea, by the way, which some even of 
the members of the Council have yet to grasp). And, incidentally, 
the L.C.C. will, no doubt, be favoured temporarily by the war, 
since the trams cannot, like the "buses, be commandeered for 
service at the front. 

There is matter for congratulation (at least to those who are not 
*bus shareholders) in an Act passed last year to enable a new road 
to be constructed at Brentford. This Act—the Middlesex County 
Council(Western Road and Improvements and Finance) Act, 1914 
—contains a section whereby motor omnibus companies making use 
of the road are required to contribute to its maintenance a sum 
equal to 3d. per car mile and to keep and supply to the road 
authority a record of the daily mileage run by omnibuses on the 
road. It has taken a long time to introduce this equitable 
principle ; but we may hope that it will now be generally 
adopted. 

The darker side of the motor "bus appears in the section on 
Street Accidents. During the last few months the war has given 
the *buses a considerable popularity ; the Londoner feels a 
peculiar personal pride when he sees pictures in the illustrated 
papers of the prosaic vehicle that used to take him home to 
Islington or Peckham now rattling through a hail of bursting 
shells, loaded with “ the boys in khaki” or tons of bully beer. 
But in 1913, the year covered by this Report, the motor "buses 
were commonly known in the Press as “ the Juggernaut cars,” and 
among the denizens of suburban streets by designations equally 
significant but less printable. The number of persons killed and 
injured in Greater London by power-driven vehicles in 1910 was 
7,658, of which the motor *bus accounted for 1,008. In 1913 the 
total was 13,183, the motor “bus’s bag being 3,255. The com- 
parative danger of various types of vehicles is illustrated by an 
interesting table, from which it appears that, as a whole, power- 
driven vehicles are twice as dangerous as horse-driven vehicles, 
while the cycle is slightly less dangerous than any other type. As 
regards causing death, the cycle has the best record. The electric 
trams and horse vehicles are nine times as fatal as the cycle, the 
motor cab eleven times, motor cars twenty-three times, and motor 
*buses thirty-eight times as fatal. 

It is, of course, true that, if street accidents are on the increase, 
the people are travelling far more than formerly, and it may be 
pleaded that many fatalities are due to the “ inadvertence ” of 
persons crossing the road. Nevertheless, the public can hardly 
be expected to wax enthusiastic over the maxim “ caveat 
pedester,”’ and it is something to know that “ in proportion to the 
work done by these vehicles [motor buses], their fatal effect has 
largely decreased. There is no doubt that the fitting of the 


side-wheel guard had a very beneficial effect in checking the 
number of accidents, and the latest returns go to show that the 
improvement is still more marked in 1914.” 


POTTED PROSPERITY 
Fifty-seventh Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inlang 
Revenue for the year ended March 31st, 1914. Cd. 7579. 
ls. 6d. 


The impression obtained from a perusal of the serried columns 
of stupendous figures in the 177 pages of this volume is the 
extraordinary growth of our national well-being. If, as js 
manifest, the rich are getting richer, the growth in numbers of 
the moderately well-off is even greater, and where the report 
touches the working classes it indicates that they also have 
shared in our increased prosperity. The tables that are of 
general interest are those which deal with a series of years, and 
unfortunately as a rule only eleven years are given. In 1903-4 
the national income “ reviewed” for the purposes of tax was 
£902,758,585 ; in 1912-13 it was £1,111,456,413, an increase of 
23 per cent. Some of this has gone to the millionaires ; 11,953 
people paid super-tax on incomes exceeding £5,000 in 1911-12, 
and 12,202 paid in 1912-13 on a total of £153,589,287, 
Those owning over £100,000 a year were 66 in the former 
year and 74 in the latter. But the comfortably-off are 
rapidly increasing. In the nine years to 1912-13 the incomes 
between £600 and £700 increased from 12,879 to 28,467, 
and the incomes between £160 and £700 from 695,916 to 
864,621. Evidence as to the condition of the workers is only to 
be found in the statistics of houses. In the same period the 
number of houses assessed at between £20 and £41 has increased 
18°7 per cent., whilst the number assessed at over £200 has 
actually decreased. Either the rich are living in cheaper houses 
or they are very successful in reducing their rateable valuations ! 

The sources of our taxable income in 1912-13 are thus classified : 
ownership of land and houses, 22°5 per cent.; profits from 
occupation of land, 0°5 per cent.; Government loans, 6°3 per 
cent. ; business and professions, 63°3 per cent. ; official salaries, 
7°4 per cent. In ten years the proportion paid by business and 
professional profits has increased from 59-2 per cent., whilst all 
the other items show proportionate decreases, and farmers’ 
profits show an actual decrease from £203,117 to £189,998. 

Indeed, the interest taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the prosperity of agriculture proves that his outlook extends 
far beyond his office, for land and agriculture make a very poor 
show in the Inland Revenue figures. The value of land 
(£52,288,213) has slightly declined during the ten years; the 
number of farmhouses is virtually stationary in England, but is 
increasing in Scotland, and only 972 out of 33,281 are assessed 
for Inhabited House Duty at more than £41 ; of farmers’ profits, 
assessed at £17,434,591, as much as £13,680,335 escaped tax in 
abatements and as below £160 limit. Farming no doubt pays 
heavily in local taxation, but it contributes very little to the 
national government. 

Turning over the leaves of this report, we find various odd 
bits of suggestive information. Bankers in England have 
declined in ten years from 219 to 69; in Ireland there are 20 in 
every single year ; in Scotland they have increased from 656 to 
700. The characteristics of the Scotch banker which ensure his 
survival deserve study. Solicitors—there are 21,727 of them— 
increase on the average at the rate of 48 a year. fewer than 
might be expected. Limited companies are increasing, as every- 
body knows. Registrations rose steadily from 4,028 ten years 
ago to 7,549 in 1913-14. But limited partnerships legalised by 
the Act of 1907 have not proved so popular as might have been 
expected : 147 were registered in the first full year, and the 
number has since declined steadily to 59. 

Finally, we may mention as of special interest at the present 
time a table showing the various Governments from whom our 
people receive payments of interest on loans. Our own Govern- 
ment only pays £14,349,843; India, £9,752,298; and the 
Colonies, £15,186,431. All the foreign payments put together 
only amount to £11,000,007. In Europe we take the sur- 
prisingly large sum of £726,316 from Russia (more than a third 
of the total), not a penny from France, but £20,062 from 
Germany ; and we get more from Japan (£2,267,237) than from 
all Europe put together. But how far this table covers all the 
facts is not quite clear. 


THE TRADE OF INDIA 


Review of the Trade of India in 1913-14. Cd. 7766. 1s. 4d. 
Special efforts have been made to render this Return useful 
and intelligible, and the department concerned is to be con- 
gratulated on its success. Instead of the mere undigested mass 
of statistics so often presented in trade returns we have a long 
and careful analysis drawn up in a readable survey, illustrated 
by summary tables, the detailed tables being all relegated to 
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the latter part of the report. A number of useful charts are 
given, and in addition the main statistics are presented pic- 
572, torially by means of cubes, showing at a glance the main move- 
ments of trade during the last ten years 

On the whole, the foreign trade of India during the period 


— under review shows a continued expansion. The total imports 
the (including private merchandise and Government stores, but 
: - excluding treasure) were £127,000,000; the total exports were 

of £168,000,000 ; while re-exports were £3,000,000. The total 
pom treasure imports were £29,000,000, the only figure showing a 
_ decrease as compared with the previous year. For the exports 
<= of Indian produce the year 1913-14 established a record. How- 
~w1 ever, the rate of increase for exports is considerably below that 
me for imports, a fact accounted for by the abnormal seasonal con- 
pe ditions of the year under review. Apart from the failure of the 
— rainfall in several parts of India, the year was marked by three 
12 chief characteristics. In Northern and Western India there 
87. commenced, during September, a serious banking and commercial 

crisis. The first indication was the failure of the People’s Bank 
ner in the Punjaub. This was followed by the Credit Bank of India. 
oo The Indian Specie Bank was unable to weather the storm, and 
4 thirteen other banks followed. Timely assistance was given by 
“ the Presidency Banks, and, fortunately, the crisis was prevented 
to from becoming general. The second outstanding feature was 
‘he the great glut in the piece-goods trade during the winter months. 
-" Stocks were heavier than usual, both of imported and of local 
as cloth ; and the breakdown of credit prevented them from going 
23 into consumption as rapidly as usual, Markets grew rapidly 
s! weaker, and the lowering of prices in Manchester, together with 
™ famine conditions up-country, made matters worse. In January 
= a proposal was made to cease buying cotton goods in England 
er for four months, but this was never carried into effect. Finally, 
, there were certain difficulties in railway transport, especially in 
id the supply of wagons for the coal industry. Large orders, 
ll however, have now been given for railway wagons. The second 


Balkan war and the restriction of world credit also, of course, 
had their effect on the general situation. 

As usual, unmanufactured articles occupy a completely pre- 
dominant position among India’s exports, and of a total of 
£163,000,000, £125,000,000 is assigned to foodstuffs, etc., and to 
raw materials. Indeed, during the period under review there 
was a decrease of nearly £2,000,000 in the export of manufactured 
goods. Raw cotton exports went up by £8,500,000, raw jute by 
£2,500,000. Yarns and textiles are now by far the most im- 
portant manufactured export, reaching nearly £27,000,000 
. (£18,700,000 jute, £8,000,000 cotton) as compared with £23,000,000 

in 1912-13. Of imports, in which there was a very large increase, 
the main share is, of course, taken up by manufactured goods. 
Strangely enough, although India is still the largest single pro- 
ducer of sugar in the world, a considerable quantity (nearly 
£10,000,000) is still imported. 

In addition to the general survey a detailed account is given 
of India’s trade with each of the chief countries of the world ; 
and, more important still, an excellent summary of the year’s 
progress in each branch of Indian industry and agriculture. 
Special interest attaches to a short note on industrial labour. 
It would appear that last year there was a general advance in 
wages. In particular, in the cotton industry of Bombay and in 
the woollen miils of Upper India the increase was as high as 
9 per cent.; the unweighted average increase over the cotton, 
woollen, jute, paper, rice, coal and brewing industries being 
8 per cent. The lack of cotton hands seems to have been due 
chiefly to the great demand for unskilled labour elsewhere, 
especially by the Public Works Department and at the docks ; 
but the long periods of plague, etc., in the past have had their 
effect in arresting the growth of the industrial reserve. The 
wages of labour employed in the tea gardens have remained 
Stationary. It should be noted that the effects of these increases 
are considerably modified by a rise of 2 per cent. in the general 
level of prices, so that the assertion contained in the Report to 
the effect that “this is certainly the labourer’s day” seems 
Somewhat optimistic. The actual average rates of wages, as 
given in a detailed table at the end of the Report, show that 
the standard of the Indian labourer, at least in European eyes, 
remains modest enough. For the cotton operative the monthly 
wage in 1914 was £1 2s. 117d.; woollen, £1 3s. 10jd.; paper, 
£1 6s. 4d.; rice, £3 8s. 2d.; brewing, £1 1s. 244d. In the jute 
factories the weekly wage was 5s 2,5,d.; while the daily average 
Wage in the coal mines was 6%d. For the tea coolies the weekly 
wage averaged just under 5s. 10d. 

“ When the economic history of the period comes to be written,” 
Says the Report in closing, * the striking characteristics will be 
not only the rise of prices, and its effect on the various classes 
of the community and the country as a whole, and the success of 








the co-operative credit movement ; but the great development 
of trade . . . which shows India to be a land of undefined 
dimensions.” 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Mines and Quarries: General Report, with Statistics, for 1913. 
Part I.—Divisional Statistics [Cd. 7452], 7d. Part I1.— 
Labour [Cd. 7721], 1s. 4d. Part I11.—Output [Cd. 7741], 
Is. 4d. Part IV.—Colonial and Foreign Statistics (for 1912) 
[Cd. 7732], 1s. 7d. 


The Chief Inspector of Mines issues his annual report in separate 
parts. The first gives statistics of persons employed, output and 
accidents at mines and quarries in the United Kingdom, arranged 
according to the six Inspection Districts or Divisions. The second 
and third are mainly amplifications of the first, though the former 
includes in addition, a good deal of important matter under the 
head of Administration. The fourth part contains a mass of 
valuable information on the minerals and the mine-workers of the 
world ; it is unfortunate, though unavoidable owing to the time 
required for the collection of the statistics, that it is a year behind 
the others. 

The total number of persons employed in and about the mines 
and quarries of the United Kingdom in 1913 was 1,236,211. Of 
these 1,127,890 were engaged at coal mines, 27,412 at metalli- 
ferous mines, and 80,909 at quarries. The total output of coal 
during the year was 287,430,473 tons, the highest on record and 
an increase of over 15} million tons on 1911, and over 27 million 
tons on 1912. It must be remembered, however, that 1912 was 
the year of the national coal strike, when practically the whole 
of the pits in the country were idle for six weeks. 73,400,118 
tons were exported to foreign countries, the largest quantities 
going to France, Italy and Germany, who took about 12} millions, 
9} millions and 9 millions of tons respectively. Besides this, close 
upon 4 million tons were exported in the form of coke and manu- 
factured fuel, and 21 million tons were shipped for the use of 
British and foreign steamers engaged in foreign trade. 

The monetary value of this huge output was £145,535,669, and 
the average pvice of coal was 10/1-52d. per ton, as compared with 
9/0-68d. in the previous year. These figures may be a little 
startling to the inexperienced reader, who does not know that 
they refer to the price at the pit’s mouth. By the time the coal 
has got into the consumer's cellar it has, of course, paid its tolls 
to the railway or shipping company and to various middlemen, 
which bring it up to the familiar figure of 25s. or more per ton. 
An interesting table is given (on page 226) showing the prices at 
the pit’s mouth and in the London market over a considerable 
period. The pit’s mouth price has fluctuated in the last twenty 
years between 4s. 11d. and 10s. 6d., while the London market price 
has been as low as 14s, 5d. and as high as 22s. 9d. 

Of the minerals other than coal, produced in the United 
Kingdom, iron ore is by far the most important. 15.997,328 tons 
of this were raised in 1913, valued at £4,548,558. The ore yielded 
over 5 million tons of iron, or more than half the total quantity 
of pig iron made in this coun.ry. Limestone, sandstone, clay, 
shale, salt, slate and igneous rocks were produced to the value 
of about £8,000,000. 

Those who are particularly interested in labour questions will 
naturally find Part Ill. the most important. The number of 
deaths from accidents in coal mines during the year was 1,753 
This figure was unhappily much higher than in 1912 ; the increase 
was accounted for by the Senghenydd explosion, which killed 
439 persons. In metalliferous mines there were 82 deaths, 
and in quarries 85. There was besides, as usual, a vast number 
of more or less serious non-fatal accidents—177,189 in coal mines, 
1,773 in metalliferous mines, and 5,240 in quarries. Nevertheless 
there is a slowly increasing gain in safety to record. Reckoning 
from 1851 to 1901, each quinquennial period (except that for 
1906-10) shows a steady decrease in the loss of life per 1,000 
persons employed. The death-rate from accidents for the five 
years ending 1910 was 1-416, as compared with 4-301 for the five 
years ending 1855. For the year 1913 it was 1-545 (or 1-715 if 
surface workers are excluded). The United Kingdom is amongst 
the countries with the lowest death-rate in coal mines, and cer- 
tainly compares favourably with the United States and with 
Japan, where (in 1912) the rates were 3-26 and 5-64 respectively 

The figures relating to miners’ phthisis in Cornwall are not 
satisfactory. Dr. J. S. Haldane reports that * of the 114 deaths 
in the year among Cornish miners of all kinds, 79 (or 69 per cent.) 
were due to phthisis. This is a very heavy proportion. In an 
average English population of occupied and retired males, only 
about 14 per cent. die of phthisis. e 

With regard to the administration of the Coal Mines Act, 1912, 
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the Chief Inspector reports that “ the bringing of the mines into 
line with the requirements of the Act has undoubtedly necessi- 
tated a considerable charge on capital account, entailed by 
having to provide some additions or improvements to machinery, 
and in other directions ; and doubtless the working cost will 
also have to be augmented by reason of various undertakings, 
¢.g., the widening of roads in certain parts, provision of additional 
refuge holes, increased inspection, etc. But to put against this 
is the better supervision and increased safety to persons and 
property.’ One particularly satisfactory piece of information 
is that the workmen have begun to take more advantage of their 
powers to have the mines inspected by their own representatives. 
This has been the case notably in Northumberland and Durham 
and parts of the York and North Midland and South Wales 
Divisions. Pit-head baths are unfortunately still conspicuous 
by their absence. The need for these baths is a crying one, and 
it is disappointing to find how little regard is paid to the matter 
both by colliery-owners and workmen. 


HOUSING OF THE PEOPLE 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 
1913-14, Part II.—Housing and Town Planning. Cd. 
7610. 9d. 


Its latest Report shows the Local Government Board in a 
fairly well satisfied and very optimistic frame of mind about 
housing matters. This satisfaction and optimism will not 
perhaps be completely shared by ardent reformers, especially 
if they happen to be residents in some of the many districts which 
the Board’s own Inspectors criticise so strongly (see Appendix 8, 
pp. 22 ff.). The twenty pages of ** Notes,” embodying the results 
of their investigations during the year ended March 31st, 1914, 
make melancholy reading. Out of over 100 districts visited there 
does not appear to be a single one where the housing was really 
satisfactory. In some the conditions were disgusting. A 
typically bad case was the Caerphilly Urban District, where 
the problem was one of a very rapidly increasing population engaged 
almost solely in coal-mining. Private building enterprise had been 
busy and unguided, and the results were deplorable. Some very 
inferior buildings had been erected, and in some cases the Council had 
found it necessary to serve closing orders in respect of dwellings which 
had only been in existence for two years. In numerous instances 
non-compliance with the bye-laws had resulted in damp rising from the 
ground, and people were living in houses which would at once be 
condemned if others were available. Houses which were put up about 
twenty years ago as temporary dwellings and which were constructed 
of wood frames covered with corrugated iron or boarding and felt, and 
in some cases lined with match-boarding, were still occupied. Many 
underground rooms which were quite unfit for human habitation were 
being used as sleeping rooms. Private enterprise had not kept pace 
with the demand for houses and was showing signs of falling still 
further behind, and the Council should at once prepare a scheme for the 
erection of a large number of houses under Part III. of the Act of 1890. 
The records which had been kept of the inspection under section 17 (1) 
of the Act of 1903 were quite inadequate, and no action appeared to 
have been taken for the repair of houses under section 15 of that Act. 


Nevertheless, taking the country as a whole, and remembering 
the low standard of housing which the public authorities deem 
suflicient for the working classes, we are bound to admit that 
there seems some ground for congratulation. As regards inspec- 
tion (under section 17 (1) of the Act of 1909), there has been a 
general improvement, though the L.G.B. has to do a great deal 
of prodding of apathetic and recalcitrant local authorities. 
Some of these bodies perform their duties in such leisurely fashion 
that they have apparently timed the inspection of their area 
to be completed in 28 years ! 

Very much more attention is now being directed to unhealthy 
dwellings, as is shown by the fact that in 1913 action was taken 
under Part II. of the Act of 1890 in regard to houses unfit for 
human habitation in no fewer than 1,268 districts (or 70 per cent. 
of the total), as against 458 in 1909. Demolition orders were made 
in respect of 196 houses in 1909 and 2,266 in 1913; whilst the 
total of closing orders rose from 587 in 1909 to 10,853 in 1913. 
Here, again, however, there is a fly in the ointment, for the 
Report admits that in this latter year there were still 1,015 
local authorities which made no closing orders—including 15 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, 20 County Boroughs, 133 Town, 
512 Urban District and 335 Rural District Councils. 

in the provision of new houses by local authorities there has 
been an advance—a very remarkable advance, if it be judged by 
the amount of loans sanctioned by the L.G.B. for this purpose 
during the last year. For England and Wales as a whole the 
figure was £759,440, as compared with £395,432 in 1912-13 
(representing 3,337 houses to be erected as against 1,880). In 





the Rural Districts the amount sanctioned in 1913-14 was 
considerably “ greater than the amount so sanctioned during the 
whole of the previous period since the passing of the Act of 1890.” 
But, alas! the amount might easily be multiplied by hundreds 
before the conditions of rural housing were satisfactory. In 
this connection the L.G.B. puts some hopes in the County Coun- 
cils. The Report speaks cheerfully of their activity, which it 
anticipates will be still further increased as the result of a housing 
memorandum issued in November, 1913, by the Executive of the 
County Councils Association. The Memorandum, which is an 
admirable document of exhortation, is printed in full in the 
Appendix (No. 7, pp. 8 ff.). 

In the matter of Town Planning, too, there is some improvement 
though what has been done falls lamentably short of what is 
required. From December 3rd, 1909, to March 31st, 1914, 42 
local authorities had had town-planning schemes approved. 
Of the large cities, Birmingham, Liverpool and Sheflield appear 
to have done the most, whilst it is satisfactory to learn that a 
good many of the Urban Councils on the outskirts of London are 
preparing or “‘ considering the question of preparing ” schemes. 
The blame for the general backwardness in town-planning is not 
to be imputed entirely to the local authorities ; some of it belongs 
to the Local Government Board. That fact, naturally enough, 
is not stated in this Report ; but evidence of it will be found in 
the recent amendment of the Board’s ** Town Planning Procedure 
Regulations.” These Regulations, in their original form, were 
highly vexatious and discouraging, and the L.G.B. has done 
wisely in simplifying them. They will now, it is claimed, 
“reduce to a considerable extent the work imposed on local 
authorities and their officers by the earlier Regulations, and should 
go far to remove any difficulties that have hitherto been experi- 
enced.”” We sincerely hope they may, though we suspect one 
difficulty will still remain untouched—the difficulty, namely, that 
many local authorities don’t want to do any town planning at all. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1913-14. 
Supplement containing the Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer. Cd. 7612. Is. 11d. 


.Much interesting information of a varied character is contained 
in this Report. The subjects dealt with range over International 
Hygiene, Infant and Child Mortality, Infectious Diseases, Tuber- 
culosis, Water Supplies, Food, Vaccination, Housing and Scientific 
Research. The provision of laboratories by local authorities 
for the pathological investigation of disease, and the number of 
specimens examined show notable increases during the year, but 
that this valuable aid to diagnosis is still far from being fully 
utilised is shown by the fact that while in the aggregate of county 
boroughs the number of examinations per thousand of tlie 
population was 12-37, in the administrative counties it was 5-71 
and in London only 4-69. The long-promised arrangements 
under the Insurance Act are still waiting to be carried out. The 
statistics relating to infant and child mortality and the causes 
thereof are very thoroughly examined, and a useful scheme jor 
the complete supervision of maternity and child welfare, which 
has been sent to all county councils and sanitary authorities, is 
set forth. Dead births in the practice of midwives are estimated 
to amount to about 3 per cent of all births attended by them. 
The opinion of Dr. Routh, based upon a wide series of observa- 
tions, that abortions at an earlier period of pregnancy are four 
times the number of dead births, is quoted. This would imply 
a total ante-natal mortality of 150 per 1,000 births, which is 
much higher than the total mortality in the first year after birth. 
From evidence published by the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases, it appears likely that one-half of the ante-natal mortality 
is ascribable to syphilis. ‘The cases of scarlet fever notified during 
the year numbered 130,626 as compared with 107,477 in 1912, 
but the case death-rate was 1-6 per cent. against 1-86 during the 
previous year. Diphtheria also shows an increase, but the 
deaths from measles in England and Wales were 10,453 as com- 
pared with 12,855 in 1912. The arrangements for the treatment 
of tuberculosis are reviewed. While progress is being made in 
the provision of sanatoria and dispensaries, there is evidence 
that the complexity of the administration is hampering develop- 
ment, and we know from the reports of several Insurance Com- 
mittees that the work is being hindered owing to inadequate 
funds. On July 18th, 1914, the number of institutions and of 
beds approved under the Insurance Act, in England, for the 
treatment of tuberculosis was 107 with 3,908 beds provided by 
local authorities, and 229 with rather more than 8,846 beds 
provided by voluntary associations and by private enterprise. 
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Excluding beds in Poor Law institutions, the accommodation 
now represents one bed for every 3,848 of the population. The 
Departmental Committee, however, advised that the need might 
be assumed to amount to one bed to 2,500 of the population in 
addition to Poor Law provision. On this basis, the census 
population of England and Wales implies the need for about 
14,428 beds in addition to the 9,000 beds under the Poor Law, 
making @ total provision of about one bed per 1,500 population. 
Some striking figures are given showing the increase of hospital 
accommodation since 1870, as indicated by the figures given by 
the Registrar-General of the proportion of deaths occurring in 
workhouses, hospitals and lunatic asylums. In 1870 5-6 per cent. 
and in 1912 11-3 per cent. of the total deaths in England and 
Wales took place in workhouses and their infirmaries ; in hospitals 
in the same period the increase was from 2-0 to 8-0 per cent., and 
in lunatic asylums from 0-7 to 23 per cent. “ These figures 
represent an immense change in the conditions under which 
disease is treated in this country ; and in setting out the influences 
which have brought about the reduction in the death-rate from 
a large number of diseases an important place must be given to 
the improved treatment of diseases which is now secured in our 
medical institutions for a largely increased proportion of the 
total population.” The individual reports from Medical Inspec- 
tors attached to the Board include investigations into outbreaks 
of scarlet fever, enteric fever, diphtheria and small-pox, lead 
poisoning from contaminated water, health visiting, food inspec- 
tion, and other important matters. The abstracts of inspections 
concerning local sanitary administration call attention once more 
to the defectiveness of housing and sanitary conditions in many 
districts. Such statements as “* absence of good water supply,” 
“housing inspection is being inefficiently carried out,” “ the 
hospital is inadequate, of unsatisfactory design and seriously 
overcrowded,” “houses in bad repair, floors broken, stairs 
dilapidated, walls damp,” “ unsatisfactory replies from town 
council,” ** conditions of cowsheds bad,” “* absence of sewerage 
and scavenging,” “* ‘ mud and stud’ houses . . . unfit for human 
habitation,” occur with lamentable frequency. 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


Annual Report, for 1913, of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education. Cd. 7730. Is. 8d. 


An account of the progress made in the medical inspection and 
treatment of normal schoo! children was given in THe New 
SraTESMAN for January 9th, 1915. The number of abnormal 
scholars on the registers of certified schools for the Blind, Deaf, 
Defective and Epileptic is now 25,0038, an increase of 40 per cent. 
since the Act of 1907 came into operation. An investigation, 
not yet completed, by School Medical Officers indicates that a 
number of exceptional children are still not receiving proper 
attention. After-care inquiries by school authorities show that 
in London about 23 per cent. of the blind or partially blind are 
in good or promising work, a number which might be greater 
but for the lack of adequate workshop accommodation. Of 
the deaf, satisfactory employment is found in from 60 to 80 
per cent. of the cases. As regards mentally abnormal children, 
a distinction is drawn between dull or backward children and 
mentaily defective children. But that the difficulty of applying 
a recognised standard is very great is shown by the fact that 
the percentage of dull or backward cases ranges in country 
districts from 0-1 to 13-5, and in towns from 0-2 to 24-1. Un- 
favourable home and social surroundings, irregular attendance 
at school, physica! defects (adenoids, malnutrition, etc.), employ- 
ment out of school hours, and inferior mental equipment are the 
causes considered to be most often responsible for this condition. 
Mentally defective children range from 0-07 to 0-5 per cent. in 
counties, and from 0-03 to 1-7 in towns. The new duties which 
are imposed upon Local Education Authorities by the Mental 
Deficiency Act are expected to lead to greater information 
relating to mentally defective children in any area, and better 
provision for their care and medical treatment. 

A jull review is given in the Report of the work done in the 
provision of meals for school children from 1906, when the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act was passed, to the summer of 
1914. Throughout the period the ability of the Board to render 
any very effective assistance to authorities, or to exercise any 
genuine control over the administration of the Act has been 
hampered by three main obstacles—viz., the absence of any 
grants in aid; the difficulty the Board has felt in using their 
power under the Act to control local administration, or to compel 
authorities to adopt a uniform practice in connection with 
difficult or controversial questions involved in public feeding of 
School children ; and the restricted opportunity the Board has 








had of acquiring first-hand information as to the methods adopted 
by authorities in the provision of meals. The authorities them- 
selves have been hampered by the fact that the Act of 1906 
limited their expenditure upon food to the produce of a half- 
penny rate, and also was so worded as to make it at least doubtful 
whether they could legally provide children with meals on days 
when the schools were not open. Several of these difficulties 
will now be removed by the amending Act which was introduced 
by Mr. Jowett in February, 1914, and passed on August 4th 
coincidently with the outbreak of war. The effect of the new 
Act is to legalise the provision of meals during holidays; to 
repeal the limitation of expenditure by Local Education Authori- 
ties upon the provision of meals to the produce of a halfpenny 
rate; and to abolish the necessity of obtaining the sanction of 
the Board of Education to expenditure out of the rates upon the 
provision of food. Another very important step is the issue of 
the Board's regulations for the payment of a Government grant 
towards the cost of providing meals. These two developments 
have placed the Board in a strong position to deal with any 
emergency which might arise from the state of war, and great 
promptness has been displayed in calling the attention of Local 
Authorities to the effects of the new Act, and in advising and 
assisting them to make adequate provision for dealing, as regards 
school children, with any distress which may occur. 


THE STATE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Reports for the year 1912-13 from those Universities and Uni- 
versity Colleges in Great Britain which are in receipt of Grant 
from the Board of Education, 1914. Vol. I., Cd. 7614, 
2s.1d. Vol. II , Cd. 7615, 2s. 


These two volumes, together amounting to close upon a 
thousand pages, give the details of income and expenditure, 
administration, course of study, etc., of those universities and 
university colleges in England and Wales which rely in some 
measure upon the financial support of the Board of Education. 
Though the reports are said to relate to Great Britain, the only 
institution outside England and Wales in receipt of Board of 
Education grant is Dundee University College. In England 
the institutions coming within the purview of the report are the 
Universities of Birmingham, Bristol (including the Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College), Durham, Leeds, Liverpool 
Manchester (including the Municipal School of Technology) 
and Sheflield, the various sections of the University of 
London, and the University Colleges of Nottingham, Reading, 
and Southampton. Cambridge lies outside altogether, whiist 
Oxford is included only so far as its Department of Engineering 
is concerned. The three constituent colleges of the University 
of Wales are also included. Most of these places of learning 
receive Exchequer grants as well as Parliamentary grants from 
other sources; the chief exceptions are the London Medical 
Schools. The universities and colleges derive their income 
from a variety of sources, though on the whole they are helped 
greatly by public money, on the one hand from the Exchequer 
and the Boards of Education and Agriculture, and on the other 
from local authorities. This dependence on rate and State aid 
varies considerably. While Aberystwyth University College 
obtains 58°4 per cent. of its income from the State, and Armstrong 
College (Durham University) 43-3 per cent., only 22-2 per cent. 
of the income of King’s College for Women comes from this 
source. The London Medical Schools, which enjoy no Exchequer 
grant, derive 23 per cent. of their incomes from other kinds of 
Parliamentary grants. The assistance given to university educa- 
tion by local authorities exhibits wide differences. Hartley 
University College (Southampton), Nottingham University 
College, Sheflield University, and the London School of Economics 
gather 39-7 per cent., 39-0 per cent., 29-2 per cent., and 25-8 per 
cent. of their annual resources from local authorities ; in the case 
of Bedford College and the Kast London College the percentage is 
3-3 and 3-4, and in the University of Wales 5-5. Reading 
University College is fortunate in possessing endowments which 
provide 31-5 per cent. of its income ; King’s College (London), the 
London School of Economics, and Nottingham University 
College have next to no endowments at all. It is interesting to 
look at the income of all the institutions dealt with in the report, 
in the lump, and to analyse its origin. On the average about an 
eighth of the income of these institutions comes in the form of 
endowments ; fees account for about three-eighths, whilst half 
their income is derived from public money, local or national. 
The extent of the aid given from rates and taxes to places of 
higher education is hardly realised So far as expenditure is 
concerned, roughly two-thirds goes in educational expenses, 
including not only salaries of teaching staff, but also money spent 
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on libraries and museums. Administration accounts for about 
10 per cent. : 

The aggregate income of over £850,000, which is enjoyed by 
the various institutions specified above, is expended on the edu- 
cation of, roughly, 26,000 students, of whom nearly 11,000 were 
full-time students and over 15,000 part-time, chiefly evening, 
students. Of the 10,765 full-time students, 4,272 were taking 
courses in Arts (including fine art, music, law, commerce, teacher’s 
diploma, and economics) ; 1,960 were studying pure science, and 
2,745 medicine; engineering (including naval architecture) 
accounted for 1,102, technology (including mining, metallurgy, 
and architecture) for 385, and agriculture, horticulture, and 
dairy work for 256. The arts students, as might be expected, 
are distributed over all the universities and university colleges 
of England and Wales; pure science is widely studied, though 
the largest numbers were to be found at Manchester University, 
University College (London), and Liverpool University. No 
fewer than 1,576 of the medical students were gathered in London, 
after which the largest numbers were to be found in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Durham, and Leeds Universities. Manchester Uni- 
versity and Armstrong College (Durham University) are the chief 
homes of engineering, judged by the number of students. In 
technology Manchester and Leeds head the list. Reading and 
Leeds are by far the most important centres of agricultural 
education. It is unfortunate that in England one out of every 
twenty students admitted to these higher places of learning 
is under 17 years of age. In Wales the percentage for 1912-15 
was 1-6 as against 3-4 in the previous year. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 


Report on the Work of the Indian Students’ Department, 1912-14. 
Cd. 7719. 24d. 


Mr. C. E. Mallet’s report on his second year of work at the 
Indian Students’ Department is a very carefully written docu- 
ment, and shows an obviously sincere desire to promote the 
interests and happiness of the students from India to assist 
whom the Department was established. But there are certain 
significant qualities about its general style and attitude. It is 
almost excessively persuasive, and it is almost anxiously defen- 
sive. These features are not difficult to explain. In the first 
place, the Department was, and is, suspect to many Indians 
here on account of its association with the India Office. In the 
second place, some of our educational institutions have shown 
an undisguised reluctance to receive Indians, and “ race pre- 
judice” is not uncommonly manifested towards Indians by 
their white fellow-students. Mr. Mallet is extremely anxious to 
convince his charges of the bona fides both of the India Office and 
of Englishmen generally. He is at pains to explain that the 
notion that the India Office wishes ** to discourage Indian students 
from coming to Great Britain is a myth,” and that “the 
Students’ Department possesses and desires no compulsory or 
disciplinary powers,” and does not concern itself with students’ 
political opinions. And he pleads for patience with regard to the 
difficulties with which Indian students and would-be students 
meet. The attitude of English authorities, he argues, will 
ultimately be determined by the behaviour and ability of the 
mass of Indian students who come here ; there is no question of a 
right. But he regrets in terms the apparent unwillingness to 
receive Indians shown by some London hospitals, the refusal to 
give the able ones their fair share of hospital appointments 
(though such appointments in the past have had ** good results ”’), 
and the fact that ‘** Magdalen, the College selected for the residence 
of the Prince of Wales, should be one of the very few Colleges in 
either University to refuse to take its share in this Imperial 
obligation and to open its doors to British subjects from the 
East.” 

The number of Indian students in the United Kingdom remains 
about 1,600 or 1,700. During 1913 the London Bureau was in 
touch with 970 students. Applications for advice were received 
from 253 newcomers, and of these 146 stayed in the house on their 
first arrival. There are now five local Advisers at various 
universities. During the year an unofficial Hospitality Com- 
mittee was formed, consisting of ladies and gentlemen in London 
and elsewhere who desire to welcome Indian visitors and promote 
their comfort here. This Committee also has been criticised, 
its efforts being described as ** a form of semi-official patronage 
and interference.” But it was inevitable that the work of such 
a Department should be very uphill work, in view of its 
official associations ; and, as things are, Mr. Mallet may con- 
gratulate himself upon the largeness of the proportion of students 
who have consulted him and his colleagues. We repeat what 





we said last year as to the necessity of a leavening of Indians on 
the Staff if the Department's work is to be made easier and more 
effective. At present the only Indian borne on the Department's 
books—there are, of course, many Indians on the Advisory 
Committees in India—is an assistant to Mr. Arnold, the Edues- 
tional Adviser. 


SOME CONSULAR REPORTS 


Annual Reports for 1913. (For reference numbers see Classified 
Lists.) 
RusslIA,. 


For Russia the year 1913 was marked by steady advance in 
economic development. This was chiefly assured by a good 
harvest, which was well above the average, and showed an 
increase of about 15 per cent. in the production of cereals in the 
European provinces. The activity of the internal trade of the 
country may be judged by the shortage of the raw material for 
the supply of the home industries. In the case of pig iron the 
supply was quite inadequate, in spite of 15 per cent. increase 
in production. The sugar factories received only a quarter of 
their supply, and the railways suffered from dearth of coal. The 
foreign trade of Russia amounted to over 279 million pounds, and 
the excess of exports over imports, usually great in Russia’s 
foreign trade, was decreased during 1913. Nevertheless, Russia 
exported 26 per cent. more wheat than in 1912, a fact which 
shows her strong position as regards food supplies in this present 
war. Germany heads the list of importers into Russia, and the 
United Kingdom comes next. Of new railways 660 miles were 
constructed in the Russian Empire during 1913, the main part of 
which were in European Russia. The Consul at Moscow reports 
that “a disturbing feature of the year was the increase in the 
number of strikes,” adding that “independent testimony seems 
to prove conclusively that nearly all the strikes, whether political 
or economic, were due to professional agitators.”” ‘* The British 
manufacturer runs a bad second to his German competitor in the 
race for Russian trade,” he proceeds. ‘* On every side will be 
seen German goods. An inquiry for an article of British manu- 
facture will be met with an expression of regret that it is not 
saleable in Moscow, but the shopkeeper offers as a substitute an 


article, patently of German origin, which not seldom bears a 


description or name in English, generally misspelt, but, never- 
theless, a subtle piece of flattery to the selling power of the 
British article, if it were only to be found on sale.’ A consular 
note from Warsaw suggests that economic and financial stagna- 
tion has been oppressing Russian Poland for some time past, on 
account of the danger of war with Germany. 


GREECE, 


The excellent report from the Consul of the Pirzus district is 
very optimistic over the rapid recovery of Greece from the 
effects of the 1912-13 war and over the possibilities of expansion 
for British trade. The returns of trade for the first half of 1918 
(no later returns are available) for Greece as a whole show a 
falling off of some three-quarters of a million pounds in a total 
trade of nearly £5,000,000, while the figures for 1911 were con- 
siderably lower than those for the year before. But this relapse 
is due, of course, to the temporary effects of the Balkan war, 
which, incidentally, cost the country, we are told, some £15,179,000. 
The interesting report from the Morea contains a full account 
of the currant crop, which, though rather small and not particu- 
larly good in quality, was above expectations, and was well 
harvested despite the lack of labour owing to the second Balkan 
war. For this war practically all active men were requisitioned. 
** Luckily, however,” says the Report, “‘ the women of the labour- 
ing and peasant class in this country are hardy, strong and 
industrious, and will do man’s work whenever necessary.” Even 
during the war trade was gocd, and prospects are excellent. 
There is some perturbation at the numbers of Greeks who are 
beginning to emigrate to America. A great many came back for 
the war, but they are now returning, and many more are also 
going out. It is estimated that nearly £2,000,000 yearly is now 
sent back to Greece, but that does not compensate for the loss of 
labour. One incidental result of the emigration is that a demand 
for Greek olives, olive oil, cheese, etc., is now growing up in 
America. The same complaints as to emigration come from the 
islands of Corfu and Zante. The olive oil crop was ruined by the 
deadly Mosca olearia. The Consul complains that English 
merchants do not avail themselves of the opportunity of sending 
out packages by parcels post, and that in consequence much of 
the trade in small quantities goes to other countries. 
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Tue UNITED STATEs. 


In the United States fears of the new tariff, the Currency Bill, 
and the continued effects of the financial crash of 1907 disturbed 
the world of industry and trade during 1913. Some industries, 
Consul-General Sir C. Bennett, of New York, points out, were 
untouched by the reduced tariff; others adjusted themselves 
immediately. Among the former is the automobile manufac- 
ture, with its output in the whole country of over half a million 
cars a year. Increased unemployment in the New York consular 
region was reported from the three largest industries—building, 
transportation, and clothing and textiles. Some interesting pages 
are devoted to the labour troubles, especially the activities of the 
1.W.W. in New York City. In the large cities the winter distress 
was very great. The immigration returns show the arrival of 
1,197,892 aliens, 49 per cent. of whom settled in the crowded 
cities of the Eastern States. In regard to property investments, 
the interesting fact is noted that sky-scrapers do not pay. So 
much money has to be put into the building that they rarely yield 
more than 2} per cent. The inference is that very high buildings 
will not be multiplied. The New York Report is full of excellent 
material relating to labour conditions, railways, the marvels of 
New York traffic, the food problem, rising prices, trusts, inter- 
locking directorates, scientific management, and many other 
subjects. 

Consul-General Leay, of Boston, has something to say about 
Labour legislation, the improvement of health conditions in 
textile mills, and the new Mothers’ Pension Law of Massa- 
chusetts. There was remarkable activity in 1913 on the part of 
the North-German Lloyd in establishing direct steamship services 
with Boston ; now, of course, ended by the war. The wool and 
cotton industries are both important in New England. The 
tariff, bringing free wool, it is noted, is only one among several 
factors in the decline of the former. New England’s supremacy 
in cotton manufacture is now challenged by the Southern States, 
but they are still behind. We get the question treated at length 
from the Southern side in the Savannah Report. New England is 
wealthy, and Mr. Leay has many suggestions to make for the 
benefit of British manufacturers and shippers. 

Among countless interesting facts in the California Report 
we may note that the State produced in the year nearly 98 million 
barrels of petroleum and that the bulk of the Californian wines 
are consumed in the United States. Needless to say, the Cali- 
fornian. people are anticipating immense benefits from the 
Panama Canal. The Report from the Philippines makes mention 
of the effect upon the commercial community of the new demo- 
cratic Governor’s policy, which provoked unfounded fears lest 
the United States contemplated withdrawal. 


THE STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Statistical Abstract for the Principal and Other Foreign Countries 
in each year from 1901 to 1912. Cd.7525. 2s. 2d. 


There are no material changes in the thirty-ninth issue of this 
useful compilation. Particulars have been added to some tables 
for countries of minor importance in Asia and South America, 
but otherwise contents and arrangement are the same. Import 
and export statistics take the chief place, divided up according 
to total value, value of principal articles, countries of origin and 
destination. There are details of railways and telegraphs 
(length, cost of construction, etc.), mercantile marine, shipping, 
postal statistics, ete. Production statistics are given for 
agriculture, mining and metals, shipbuilding, together with 
the sugar production of European countries, cotton production 
and the number of cotton spindles. Details of Government 
activities are confined to finance, to which is added a useful 
series of tables on the coinage of the more important countries. 
Under the vital statistics are total populations, births, deaths, 
and marriages, immigration and emigration, and populations of 
the world’s chief cities. No details are given as to the inhabi- 
tants of the various states divided according to race, language or 
religion. It would be interesting, perhaps, were it found possible 
to give information of this kind, not yearly but as an occasional 
feature of the Abstract. In the Statistical Abstract for the 
German Empire similar occasional tables on special subjects, 
which do not warrant repetition every year, are given for Germany 
itself, and are most useful. Statistics of labour movements, 
for instance, might be given, of public health, justice, education, 
further details as to taxation, ete. It is necessary of course that 
the Abstract should not be made too bulky, but this would be 
avoided if such tables were to appear at something longer 
than yearly intervals. 





REPRINTED DESPATCHES 
Naval and Military Despatches relating to Operations in the War. 
September, October, and November, 1914. With List of 
Honours and Rewards conferred. 2d. 


The Government, which showed commendable enterprise in 
its publication of the “‘ Penny Blue Book”’ giving the diplomatic 
correspondence which preceded the outbreak of war, deserves 
further congratulation on this twopenny reprint of despatches 
from our commanders afloat and ashore. We have 
frequently urged that important official documents should be 
made accessible to a wide public in a cheap form ; and it is to be 
hoped that now that the war has galvanised the Government out 
of its old lethargic ways in this matter, there will not be a relapse 
when peace is restored. Five naval and five military despatches 
are given. Of the naval ones four deal with the engagement off 
Heligoland on August 28th, and the fifth is a memorandum by 
the Director of the Air Department, Admiralty. The military 
reports are Sir John French’s despatches dated September 7th, 
September 17th, October 8th, November 20th, and December 5th, 
1914—covering the battles of Mons, the Marne, the Aisne, and 
Ypres-Armentiéres and the British operations at Antwerp. For 
historical purposes these despatches will have to be read in con- 
junction with a mass of official and unofficial narratives from all 
sides in the struggle ; for present reading they naturally suffer 
from their inevitable compression and mass of terse details, 
names, and dates. Yet even these bald, brief official statements 
are often profoundly moving and vividly picturesque for any 
reader who possesses the least imagination. What vivid scenes 
lie behind some of Commodore Tyrwhitt’s matter-of-fact 
observations ! 

A fire occurred opposite No. 2 gun-post side caused by a shell ex- 
ploding some ammunition, resulting in a terrific blaze for a short period 
and leaving the deck burning. This was promptly dealt with and ex- 
tinguished by Chief Petty Officer Frederick W. Wrench, O.N. 158630. 

At this moment the Light Cruiser Squadron appeared, and they very 
speedily reduced the Mainz to a condition which must have been 
indescribable. 

At 9.30 p.m. Captain Wilmot S. Nicholson, of the Hogue, took my 
ship in tow in a most seamanlike manner, and, observing that the night 
was pitch dark and the only lights showing were two small hand lanterns, 
I consider his action was one which deserves special notice from their 
Lordships. 

And not the most fevered of newspaper “ descriptive ” writers 
could bring home more forcibly than do Sir J. French’s des- 
patches the awful hardships and the astonishing heroism of the 
retreat from Mons and the fighting on the Marne, with the con- 
tinual brief references to the ** exhaustion of the men ”’ and the 
concluding sentence : 

In concluding this despatch I must call your Lordship’s special 
attention to the fact that from Sunday, August 23rd, up to the present 
date (September 17th), from Mons back almost to the Seine, and from 
the Seine to the Aisne, the Army under my command has been cease- 
lessly engaged without one single day’s halt or rest of any kind. 

It is not our business here to recapitulate the development 
of the conflict. But we can recommend those who read these 
despatches one by one in the newspapers to re-read them as here 
collected. Their cumulative effect is very powerful and very 
encouraging. Asketch map of the area covered by the despatches 
is a useful appendix. 


RESCUE WORK ON THE COASTS 


Report by the Board of Trade on the Life-saving Apparatus on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom for 1913-14, Cd. 7657. 3d. 


There are probably few of those not dwelling in the immediate 
vicinity of the coast who realise the elaborate system of life- 
saving apparatus which is kept up under the supervision of the 
Board of Trade. The coastguards, of course, are under the con- 
trol of the Admiralty. The lifeboats, of which there were in use 
in 1913-14 two hundred and eighty-five, are, with very few 
exceptions, controlled by the Royal National Life Boat Institu- 
tion. But the Rocket Life-saving Apparatus at 359 stations, 
scattered at short intervals along the whole coast of the United 
Kingdom, are all under the control of the Board of Trade. Most 
of these are managed by the coastguards, but there are in addition 
314 life-saving companies, numbering in all 4,749 volunteers, and 
five brigades with a total membership of 339 employed in the life- 
saving service. During the year under review these companies 
were instrumental in saving 95 lives, an unusually smal] number, 
since it is less by 81 than the average of the last ten years. Since 
1870 the number of lives saved by the rocket apparat us is 10,062. 

The apparatus is a development from the earlier mortar appa- 
ratus invented by Sergeant Bell, of the Royal Artillery, in 1791. 
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His contrivance, however, attracted little attention, and an inde- 
pendent discovery of a very similar machine was made by Capt. 
G. W. Manby, in 1807, after watching a shipwreck from the coast. 
In the next year he saved seven lives by his mortar, in 1810 the 
invention was brought before Parliament, and by 1814 45 mortar 
stations were established. In the meantime the more successful 
rocket apparatus had been discovered by a Mr. Trengrouse, of 
Helston, who exhibited his invention in 1812 and was successful in 
getting it taken up by the Admiralty. Though it was not until 
1832 that this was first used for practical purposes, by 1853 there 
were already 120 rocket stations on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. In 1855 the Government took over all life-saving 
stations, mortar and rocket alike, and quickly superseded the 
mortar by the more successful rocket. At the present day cards of 
instruction as to the apparatus are issued free to the crews of all 
vessels by the Board of Trade, and every certified officer is re- 
quired to understand its working. An excellent illustrated 
description of the rocket apparatus, too intricate to be 
dealt with here, is given in the present Report. The tables 
contain a short account of every accident in which the rocket 
apparatus was, successfully or unsuccessfully, used during 
1913-14. There is, too, a list of every station on the coast of the 
United Kingdom where lifeboats, rocket apparatus, or belts and 
lines are kept. It is significant that the number of lifeboats has 
declined steadily since 1898 from 310 to 285. The decrease in the 
number of places supplied with belts and lines does not begin 
till 1904, but after that it israpid. In 1904-5 there were 367 such 
stations, by 1913-14 the number had decreased to 248. The 
reason for this, says the Report, was the reduction made in 1905 
in the coastguard force and the abolition of coastguard stations. 
Whether these reductions have resulted in a greater loss of life 
which might otherwise have been saved, we are not told. The 
Report ends with a valuable illustrated note on the best method 
of inducing artificial respiration in the apparently drowned. This 
method has been adopted by the Board of Trade after considera- 
tion of the Report of the Committee of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. It was recommended by Prof. Sir E. A. Schiifer, 
F.R.S., who has drawn up, on behalf of the Board, the necessary 
directions for its use. 


THE HEALTH OF THE NAVY 


Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for the Year 1913. . 


Cd. 7683. 74d. 


The returns for the Total Force, which numbered 126,830, in 
the year 1913, show a continuous improvement in the general 
health of the Fleet. The total number of cases of disease and 
injury entered on the sick list was 77,438, which gives a ratio of 
610°56 per 1,000, a decrease of 46-09 as compared with the average 
ratio of the preceeding five years. The average number of men 
sick daily was 23-79 per thousand, a decrease of 3-18; and the 
average loss of service for each person was 8-68 days, a decrease 
of 1:16 as compared with the average of the previous quin- 
quennium. The ratio of invalidings was 15-17 per thousand, 
which is a decrease of 3-22 ; and the total number finally invalided, 
which represents the actual waste of the service during the year, 
was 1,717, a ratio of 13-53 per thousand as compared with 
16-23, the average for the preceding five years. The total num- 
ber of deaths was 412. Influenza was responsible for 1,324 cases 
of sickness. Of “ children’s” diseases mumps accounted for 
754 cases, rubella (German measles) for 438, scarlet fever 414, and 
diphtheria 123. There were 448 cases of malaria, 245 cases of 
tuberculosis, with 34 deaths, 1283 cases of enteric fever, and 62 
cases of dysentery. Venereal diseases are still lamentably high, 
the total number of cases recorded being 11,821, with 105 final 
invalidings and 4 deaths. But it is satisfactory to note that this 
is a decrease of 22°85 per thousand in the case ratio as compared 
with the preceding five years. The average number of men 
sick daily was 661-38, which is a decrease per thousand of 2-22. 
This means that in a force of 126,000 there has been a reduction 
of 280 men in the number sick daily. The total number of days 
lost to the service from these diseases was 241,410, which, although 
the average strength of the force has increased considerably, 
is less than that of 1912 by 27,800 days, and less than that of 
1911 by 67,507 days. Alcoholism was responsible for 128 cases, 
with seven final invalidings and four deaths. 


THE MINT 


Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comptroller 
of the Mint. 1913. Cd. 7565. Is. 


*“ With a total number of 185,435,761 pieces struck in the Mint 
during the year 1913, even the preceding year’s total, the previous 





record figure, has been easily beaten. The increase is made y 
mainly through an increase in colonial coinage, especially of silyer 
and nickel-bronze. The coinage of gold was high, but nevertheless 
lower by some 6,000,000 pieces than in the previous year. 

The total value of Imperial coinage in 1913, as opposed to colonial, 
was 29} million pounds, exceeded only in 1911 and 1912, the two 
record years. The issue of gold coinage (£27,638,789) was five 
and a half million sterling less than in 1912, but it exceeded the 
average of the last ten years by more than nine and a half million 
pounds. To this must be added £9,211,209 in sovereigns issued 
from the branch mints in Canada and Australia. Exports of gold 
during 1913 were £45,800,000, a fall of £700,000 ; imports, 
£58,500,000, a rise of £5,820,000 on the previous year. It js 
interesting to note that makers of automatic machines haye 
complained that some of the pennies struck in 1912 would not pass 
through the slots of their machines. Telling machines have now 
been instituted to prevent the issue of pennies with a thickness 
of more than 0-08 inch. The diameter of a new penny, we are 
told, may vary from a minimum of 1°21 inch to a maximum of 
1°225 inch. The much-neglected Museum and Library of the 
Mint have at last received attention. An allowance of £100 per 
annum has now been allotted for their care. Although the 
library is deficient in modern books and lacks an adequate 
catalogue, it contains some very valuable earlier works of par. 
ticular use to students of coining operations and currency 
questions. During the year 1,603 pieces of counterfeit coin were 
taken possession of by the police. Besides full statistical tables 
the return contains most interesting notes on Indian and foreign 
coinage, together with statistical material for each country. 


LIST OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


(RECEIVED SINCE DECEMBER 14, 1914.) 


The European War. 
FRANCE : Diplomatic Correspondence respecting the War published 
by the French Government. (Misc. No. 15.) Cd. 7717. 14d. 
The penny edition of the French “ Yellow Book.” 


RUSSIA: Despatch from His Majesty’s Ambassador at Petrograd 
enclosing a Memorandum on the Subject of the Temperance 
Measures adopted in Russia since the Outbreak of the European 
War. (Misc. No. 2, 1915.) Cd. 7738. 4d. 

During mobilisation the sale of all intoxicants, except in first-class 
hotels and restaurants, was absolutely prohibited. With varying 
modifications the order “* remains in force at the present moment” 
(December 8rd). The sale of spirits and vodka is totally prohibited 
until the end of the war, and local authorities are given the option to 
establish complete prohibition of the sale of strong drinks. The excise 
duty on beer has been increased ; the percentage of alcohol in it 
reduced from 9 per cent. to 3°7 per cent.; the sale of all intoxicants 
is absolutely forbidden “in places under martial law, or in a state of 
siege, or within the sphere of military operations *—and “ the sale 
of beer in public baths will no longer be allowed.” 


VATICAN : Despatch to Sir Henry Howard containing Instructions 
respecting his Mission to the Vatican. (Misc. No. 1.) Cd. 
7736. 4d. 


TREATY SERIES: No. 2 of 1915. Convention between the United 
Kingdom and France relating to Prizes captured during the 
Present European War. London, November 9th, 1914. 
Cd. 7739. 1d. 


Most of the articles deal with joint capture—e.g.: “* When a capture 
shall be made by a cruiser of one of the allied nations in the presence 
and in the sight of a cruiser of the other, such cruiser having thus 
contributed to the intimidation of the enemy and the encouragement 
of the captor, the adjudication thereof shall belong to the jurisdiction 
of the actual captor.” 

TREATY SERIES: No. 1 of 1915. 
Kingdom, France, and Russia. 
Cd. 7737. 4d. 

The engagement not to conclude peace separately during the present 
European War. 

DESPATCHES: Naval and Military Despatches relating to 
Operations in the War. September, October, and November, 
1914. 2d. (Review, p. 13.) 

ARMY: Army Estimates of Effective and Non-Effective Services 
for 1915-16. H. of C. 104. 1d. 

The number of men on the Home and Colonial Establishments of 
the Army, exclusive of those serving in India, is estimated at 3,000,000. 
NAVY AND ARMY: Special Report from the Select Committee on 

Naval and Military Services (Pensions and Grants), together 
with the Proceedings of the Committee. H. of C. 53. 14d. 

The recommendations of the Committee were dealt with in TaE NEw 
STATESMAN of February 6th, 1915 


Declaration between the United 
London, September 5th, 1914. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1914-1915): Copy of Final Balance 
Sheet of Estimated Revenue and Expenditure for 1914-15. 
Cd. 7747. 4d. 

~ The statement shows the estimated effect of the changes made in the 

roposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer during the passage of 
the Finance Bill, 1914 (Session 2), through the House of Commons. 

The final total estimated revenue is £209,206,000 ; the deficit to be 

made good by borrowing £323,411,000. 

GOVERNMENT BELGIAN REFUGEES COMMITTEE: First 
Report of the Departmental Committee to consider and report 
on Questions arising in connection with the Reception and 
Employment of the Belgian Refugees in this Country. Cd. 7750. 
64d. 

The = was dealt with in Tue New Sraresman of January 2nd, 

1915. 

GOVERNMENT BELGIAN REFUGEES COMMITTEE: Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee to 
consider and report on Questions arising in connection with 
the Reception and Employment of the Belgian Refugees in this 
Country. Cd. 7779. Is. 10d. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD: Report on the Special Work of 
the Local Government Board arising out of the War. Cd. 7763. 
44d. (To be reviewed.) 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES: Report on 
Supplies of Home-grown Pit-wood in England and Wales. 
Cd. 7729. 1d. 

Half our imported pit-wood normally comes from Baltic ports. 
The outbreak of war and Germany’s declaration of pit-wood as con- 
traband necessitated a survey of our home resources. The inquiry 
was reassuring, and the conclusion is that “ extraordinary fellings ” 
would provide a year’s supply of pit-wood in England and Wales, 
and that the United Kingdom holds 1} year’s supply. In order to 
stimulate felling the railway companies have agreed to offer reduced 
emergency rates for pit-wood. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION FOR IRELAND: Report of Proceedings under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts for 1913. Cd.7722. 34d. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Index to Estates comprised in Returns 
of Advances during 1913. Cd. 7651. 14d. ° 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION : Return of Proceedings during April, 
1914. Cd. 7695. 24d. Return of Proceedings during May, 
1914. Cd. 7727. 243d. Return of Proceedings during June, 
1914. Cd. 7742. 24d. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION: Return of Advances during April, 
1914. Cd. 7665. 34d. Return of Advances made under 
the Irish Land Purchase Acts during May, 1914. Cd.7761. 6d. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) : Return of the Number of Eviction Notices 
during the quarter ending September 30th, 1914. Cd. 7704. 
4d. 


EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND): Return of Evictions and also of 
Tenancies determined in quarter ended June 30th, 1914. Cd. 
7770. 1d. Return of Evictions and also of Tenancies deter- 
mined in quarter ended September 30th, 1914. Cd. 7726. 4d. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 
TION FOR IRELAND: Banking, Railway, and Shipping 
Statistics, Ireland. June, 1914. Cd. 7675. 24d. 

On June 30th last the deposits and cash balances in Joint Stock 
Banks in Ireland stood at the record June figure of £61,955,000, the 
sum having nearly doubled in twenty years. There was £13,303,000 
in the Post Office Savings Bank, and £2,618,000 in Trustee Savings 


Banks. 
Civil Services, Army, and Navy. 
NAVY (HEALTH): Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy 
for 1913. Cd. 7683. 7}d. (Review, p. 14.) 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887: Return for year ended March 
3ist, 1914, of the Army and Navy Officers permitted to hold 
Civil Employment of Profit. under Public Departments. H. of C. 
440. 4d. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE : Fifth Report of 
the Commissioners. Cd. 7748. 54d. Appendix to Fifth 
Report of the Commissioners. Cd. 7749. 3s. (Review, p. 1.) 

CIVIL SERVICES (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE, 1914-15): 
Estimate of a further Sum required to be voted for the Service 
of the year ending March 31st, 1915. H. of C. 54. 2d. 

(See also European War.) 


Education. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Regulations amending the Regulations 
for Technical Schools, Schools of Art, and other Forms of 
Provision of Further Education in England and Wales. Cd. 
7731. 4d. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION : Regulations for the Training of Teachers 

of Domestic Subjects. Cd. 7728. 2d. 

The chief change is that the separate courses of varying lengths in 


ANN 


Cookery, Laundry-work, and Housewifery, which have hitherto been 
recognised by the Board, are to be replaced by an organised course of 
instruction covering two years, and dealing with Domestic Subjects 
as a whole. Grants payable for recognised students in Training 
Schools of Domestic Science are increased by 50 per cent. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION: Annual Report for 1913 of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education. Cd. 7730. 1s. 8d. 
(Review, p. 11.) 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : List of Certified Schools for Blind, Deaf, 
Defective, and Epileptic Children on July 3ist, 1914. Cd. 
7724. 2d. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION : Statistics relating to the Receipts and 
Expenditure of Local Education Authorities in 1913-1914. 
Cd. 7764. 

The total expenditure on Elementary Education of the 318 Local 
Education Authorities of England and Wales was £26,314,098, of 
which £1,219,036 was spent on special services, such as Schools for the 
Blind and the Defective, medical inspection and treatment, provision 
of meals, etc. Receipts from grants met 45 per cent. of this; 2 per 
cent. was met by “ Other Receipts " (fees, endowments, sale of books, 
etc.), and there remained 53 per cent., or £14,059,853, to be met out of 
rates. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY: Seventh Annual Report of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, 
for the year ending August 31st, 1914. Cd. 7765. 34d. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND): Regulations made by the Scotch 
Education Department as to Grants to School Boards in respect 
of the Medical Treatment of Necessitous School Children 
during 1915. Cd. 7775. 4d. 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS: Fifty-seventh 
Report for 1913 of the Chief Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools of Great Britain. Cd. 7776. 3d. (To be 
reviewed.) 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY: Administrative Revenue 
and Expenditure in Southern and Northern Rhodesia for the 
Financial Year ended March 31st, 1914. Cd. 7708. 4d. 


MALAY STATES: Report for 1913 on the Federated Malay States 
Cd. 7709. 74d. ; 


DOMINIONS ROYAL COMMISSION: Royal Commission on the 
Natural Resources, Trade, and Legislation of Certain Portions 
of His Majesty’s Dominions. Minutes of Evidence taken in 
the Union of South Africa in 1914. Part I. Cd. 7706. 3s. 
Part II. Cd. 7707. 1s. 8d. (To be reviewed.) 


STATISTICAL TABLES relating to British Self-governing Dominions, 
Colonies, Possessions, and Protectorates. Part XXXVII. 
1912. Cd. 7667. 6s. 11d. 


TREATY SERIES: No. 14 of 1914. Convention between the 
United Kingdom and Norway renewing for a further period of 
Five Years the Arbitration Convention of August llth, 1904. 
London, November 9th, 1914. Cd. 7630. 4d. 

No. 15 of 1914. Agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Portugal providing for the Settlement of Certain Classes 
of Questions which may arise between the two Governments. 
London, November 16th, 1914. Cd. 7713. 

No. 16 of 1914. Treaty between the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America with regard to the Establishment 
of a Peace Commission. Washington, September 15th, 1914. 
Cd. 7714. 

No. 17 of 1914. Declaration withdrawing the British Reser- 
vations in Respect of Articles 23, 27, and 28 of the Red Cross 
Convention, 1906. Berne, July 8th, 1914. Cd. 7715. 4d. 

No. 18 of 1914. Treaty between the United Kingdom and 
the Netherlands relating to the Extradition of Fugitive Criminals 
between certain British Protectorates and the Netherlands. 
The Hague, August 17th, 1914. Cd. 7718. $d. 

No. 19 of 1914. Convention between the United Kingdom 
and Italy for the Extension to British India of the Anglo-Italian 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of June 15th, 1883. Rome, 
June 15th, 1914. Cd. 7735. 4d. 

No. 20 of 1914: Index to Treaty Series, 1914. Cd.7740. 4d. 

(See also European War.) 


Colonial Reports. 
JAL SERIES: 814, Hong Kong, Cd. 7622-5, 2)d.; 818, 
Malta, Cd. 7622-8, 2}d.; 821, Northern Nigeria, Cd. 7622-12, 
34d.; 822, Grenada, Cd. 7622-13, 2d.; 823, Zanzibar, Cd. 
7622-14, 2d. ; 824, Barbados, Cd. 7622-15, 2d. ; 826, Mauritius, 
Cd. 7622-17, 4d. 


— 


India. 
EAST INDIA (TRADE): Review of the Trade of India in 1913-14. 
Cd. 7766. 1s.4d. (Review, p. 8.) 
EAST INDIA (INDIAN STUDENTS’ DEPARTMENT): Report on 


the Work of the Indian Students’ Department. July, 1913- 
June, 1914. Cd. 7719. 2}$d. (Review, p. 12.) 
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EAST INDIA (RAILWAYS): Administration Report on the Railways 
in India for 1913-14. Vol I., Report, Cd. 7655, 2s. 2d.; Vol. II., 
Appendices, Cd. 7656, 4s. 4d. (To be reviewed.) 


Labour and Industrial Regulation. 

MINES AND QUARRIES: General Report, with Statistics, for 
1913. Part II.—Labour. Cd. 7721. Is. 4d.; Part III.— 
Output. Cd. 7741. Is. 4d.; Part IV.—Colonia!l and Foreign 
Statistics. Cd. 7732. 1s. 7d. (Review, p. 9.) 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT : Report of the Board of Trade on the 
State of Employment in the United Kingdom in December, 
1914. Cd. 7755. 14d. 


EXPLOSION OF PICRIC ACID AT FACTORY 201, Yorkshire : 
Report on the Circumstances attending the Explosion of Picric 
Acid which occurred at the Factory belonging to Messrs. Henry 
Ellison, Ltd., at Heckmondwike, on 2nd December, 1914. 
Cd. 7774. 14d. 


Local Government Board. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD: Forty-third Annual Report, 
1913-14. Part II.—Housing and Town Planning. Cd. 7610. 
9d. (Review, p. 10,) 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD: Forty-third Annual Report, 
1913-14. Supplement containing the Report of the Medical 
Officer. Cd. 7612. 1s. 11d. (Review, p. 10.) 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING: Memorandum (No. 4) of the 
Local Government Board relative to the operation of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909. Cd. 7760. 14d. 


DEATHS FROM STARVATION OR ACCELERATED BY PRIVA- 
TION (ENGLAND AND WALES): Return, 1913. H. of C. 
452. 24d. (To be reviewed.) 

INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES (ENGLAND AND WALES): 
Return of the Inspectors of Nuisances in England and Wales 
who do not give their whole time to that Office. H. of C. 430. 


Of the 1,843 districts in England and Wales (excluding London) in 
August last, 983 (excluding districts with more than one Inspector) em- 
ployed men who did not give their whole time to that office. In most 
cases the Inspector was also local Surveyor ; but in 178 cases he was 
in private practice or employment. At Wareham the Inspector of 
Nuisances is also ** Sergeant-at-Mace and Rate Collector and Photo- 
grapher”’’; and other occupations followed are those of Farmer’s 
Assistant, Job Master, Bootmaker, Master Smith and Poultry Fancier, 
Plumber, Working Foreman, Tobacconist, Newspaper Correspondent, 
Joiner, Pensioned Constable, Butcher, Monumental Mason and Ship’s 
Chandler. 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES): Statement for November, 
1914. H.ofC. 111-X. 1d. Statement for December, 1914. 
H. of C. 111-XI. 14d. 

The normal winter increase in pauperism began in 1914 during the 
third week of October, and continued weekly (with the exception of a 
small decrease at the end of October) until December 19th, on which 
date the number of persons in receipt of relief was 637,894. On the 
last Saturday in the quarter the number fell to 636,040 (or 17-1 per 
1,000 of the population) as compared with 632,242 (the same proportion 
per 1,000) on the corresponding day in the previous year. 


National Health Insurance. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: Appendix to the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Sickness Benefit Claims under 
the National Insurance Act. Vol. I.—Minutes of Evidence, 
October 15th, 1913, to December 18th, 1913. Cd. 7688. 3s. 7d. 
Vol. I1.—Minutes of Evidence, December 31st, 1913, to March 
5th, 1914. Cd. 7689. 4s. Vol. III.—Minutes of Evidence, 


March llth, 1914, to May 22nd, 1914. Cd. 7690. 3s. 4d. 
Vol. IV.—Index to the Minutes of Evidence. Cd. 7691. 10d. 


Police, Law, and Crime. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (SCOTLAND), 1913: Report for 1913. 
Cd. 7734. 1s. 4d. (Review, p. 2.) 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND WALES), 1913 : Part I.— 


Criminal Statistics. Cd. 7767. 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 2.) 
Population. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL FOR SCOTLAND, 1912. Cd. 7699. 2s. 3d. 


(To be reviewed.) 

PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM AND TO THE UNITED KING- 
DOM during November in 1913 and 1914, Cd. 7285-X. 4d. 
Return for December. Cd. 7285-XI. 4d. 


Taxation and Finance. 
FIFTY-SEVENTH REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S INLAND REVENUE for the year ended March 
Bist, 1914. Cd. 7572. 1s. 6d. (Review, p. 8.) 
COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES : Index and Digest of Evidence from 
the Select Committee on Estimates. H. of C. 429-Ind. 4d. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (ENGLAND AND WALES): The 
Annual Local Taxation Returns. Year 1911-12. Part VIJ.— 
Summary and Index. H. of C. 425. 1s. 3d. 

(See also European War.) 


Trade and Navigation. 


REPORTS TO THE BOARD OF TRADE UPON THE SUPPLY 
OF IMPORTED PIT-TIMBER. Cd. 7728. 14d. 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES: Return. Part A.—Life Assurance 
Statements. H. of C. 49. 6s. 4d. Part B.—Statements of 
General Assurance Business and of Bond Investment Business, 
H. of C. 49-I. 4s. 8d. (Review, p. 5.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (SUB-DIVISION OF SHIPS): First 
Report of the Committee appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade to consider and report on the Sub-Division of 
Merchant Ships. Vol. I.—Report and Appendices. Cd. 7743, 
9d. (To be reviewed.) 


GENERAL LIGHTHOUSE FUND : An Account of the General Light- 
house Fund, showing the Income and Expenditure for the 
year ended March 3ist, 1914. H. of C. 451. 1d. 


MUNICIPAL BILLS: Index and Digest of Evidence on the L.C.C, 
(General Powers) Bill (Part VI.) City of London (Various 
Powers) Bill (Part III.), and Glasgow Corporation (Celluloid) 
Bill. H. of C. 374-Ind. 3d. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, 1913: Supplement to Volumes I. and II, 
Cd. 7754. 3s. 2d. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS: Accounts including figures 
received up to December 19th, 1914. H. of C. 126—-X. 34d.; 
Accounts, including figures received up to January 18th, 1915. 
H. of C. 126-XI. 3d. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION: Accounts for the United Kingdom 
for Each Month during 1914. December, 1914. H. of C. 
88-XI. Is. 6d. 


Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 

ANNUAL SERIES: 5399, China (Hankow), Cd. 7620-9, 2d.; 
5400, Italy (Leghorn), Cd. 7620-10, 14d. ; 5401, Chile (Iquique), 
Cd. 7620-11, 24d. ; 5402, Portugal (Angola), Cd. 7620-12, 14d. ; 
5404, Germany, Report for 1913 on the Trade of Germany, 
Cd. 7620-14, 54d.; 5405, Persian Gulf (Koweit), Cd. 7620-15, 
2d. ; 5406, Japan (Formosa), Cd. 7620-16, 24d. ; 5407, Turkey 
(Baghdad), Cd. 7620-17, 2d. ; 5408, Japan (Kobe), Cd. 7620-18, 
4d.; 5409, France (Madagascar), Cd. 7620-19, 14d.; 5410, 
France (Martinique), Cd. 7620-20, 14d. ; 5413, Persia (Lingah), 
Cd. 7620-23, 24d.; 5403, Paraguay, Report for 1913 and part 
of 1914 on the Trade and Industry of Paraguay, Cd. 7620-13, 
24d.; 5414, Germany (Hamburg), Cd. 7620-24, 44d.; 5416, 
Bolivia, Report for 1913 on the Trade and Commerce of Bolivia, 
Cd. 7620-26, 3d.; 5417, Germany (Togoland), Cd. 7620-27, 
14d.; 5419, Persia (Kermanshah), Cd. 7620-29, Id.; 5420, 
Abyssinia (Harrar), Cd. 7620-30, 1d. ; 5421, Abyssinia (Gambela), 
Cd. 7620-31, 1d.; 5418, Portugal (Portuguese Guinea), Cd. 
7620-28, 1d.; 5415, Russia (Moscow), Cd. 7620-25, 4jd. (See 
Reviews, pp. 5 and 12.) 


Transport and Traffic. 
LONDON TRAFFIC REPORT : Report of the London Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade, 1914. Cd.7757. 2s.1d. (Review, p.7-) 
TRAMWAYS AND LIGHT RAILWAYS (STREET AND ROAD) 
AND TRACKLESS TROLLEY UNDERTAKINGS: Annual 
Return of Capital and Traffic for 1913-14. H. of C. 463. 64d. 
The number of miles of route open increased from 2,661°69 to 
2,702°83 ; the total number of passengers carried from 3,219,857,293 to 
3,426,473,193—a number equal to 74 times the estimated population 
of the United Kingdom. The percentage of working expenditure to 
gross receipts was 64°35 as against 62-68 in the previous year. Of the 
279 undertakings, 171 belong to local authorities. The local authori- 
ties’ receipts from tramways amounted to £4,071,610. Of this, 
£1,218,299 was required to pay interest or dividends on capital and 
£120,039 for rent of leased lines, £1,371,263 was applied towards the 
reduction of tramway debt and £589,886 in relief of rates, whilst 
£711,217 was carried to reserve and renewal funds. 
Miscellaneous. 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL: Alphabetical List. 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL: Roll. ™ 
The third name on the Roll is that of the Duke of Albany, K.G., at 
present commanding a German Army Corps. 
PETERHEAD HARBOUR : Reports Respecting Peterhead Harbour 
Works. Cd. 7571. 1d. 
HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION : 


Manuscripts of the Dean and Chapter of Wells. 
7106. 3s. 10d. (To be reviewed.) 
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